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Foreword 


In  act  2  of  Hamlet  Polonius  asks  the  Prince,  “What  are  you  reading?" 
Hamlet  replies,  "Words,  words,  words."  His  response,  through  terse,  is 
trenchant  and  meaningful.  Words  are  the  writer's  medium;  they  are  all  the 
writer  has.  The  editors  of  this  new  issue  of  Portals,  Purdue  University  North 
Central's  literary  magazine,  are  pleased  to  present  work  in  words  and 
photographs  by  students  of  the  North  Central  campus  of  Purdue  University. 
In  keeping  with  tradition,  written  contributions  to  this  issue  have  been 
drawn  primarily  from  the  annual  Writing  Contest,  which  is  open  to  all 
students  at  PU/NC. 

\ 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  many  people  who  made  this  issue 
of  Portals  possible:  Chancellor  Alspaugh,  without  whose  continuing  sup¬ 
port  this  journal  would  not  exist;  Joy  Banyas  and  Karen  Prescott  of  the 
Publications  Office;  the  Spectator,  the  judges  of  the  Writing  Contest,  both 
faculty  and  students;  the  photographers;  the  writers. 

Words,  words,  words  —  and  pictures,  too. 


Dr.  Vernon  P.  Loggins 
Director  of  the  Writing  Contest 
and  Editor  of  Portals 


Student  Editors: 
Marc  Kniola 
Kathy  Hutcherson 
Sharon  Koelm 
Nate  Ochoa 
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deni  hansen-gray 


Rainbows 

I  must  state  quite  emphatically 
that  I'm  speaking 
prismatically 
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Valerie  Serhal-Pudlo 


Die  t 

Here  I  lie  among  the  quiet, 
starved  to  death  while  on  a  diet. 

If  found  sleeping,  please  don't  wake; 
heaven  is  filled  with  chocolate  cake. 


deni  hansen-gray 


Limerick  IV 

The  form  of  this  poem  is  a  limerick. 

(Most  poems,  you  know,  have  a  gimmerick.) 
And  to  make  up  a  rhyme 
in  quaint  three  quarter  time 
is  something  I  haven't  quite  figured  out. 
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Denise  Underwood-Martine 


Feast  of  Apples 

On  the  eve  of  November 
I  nailed  up 

The  mask  you  painted 
Hoping  to  remember 
in  leering  detail 
Not  to  be  seduced  again 
By  the  synthetic  tint 
Or  faithless  hue 
That  certain  masters  like 
You  seem  to  prefer 
To  the  singing  glow 
Of  blush  and  living  bloom. 


Jonas  Thor 


Vi  har  bara  varanda 

Fiskarna  simmar  i  havet 
Faglarna  alskar  bakom  molnen 
Rotterna  stravar  i  jorden 
Sa  vafor  inte  lande, 
oppna  luckan,  och  kliva  ut? 

Vi  har  bara  varanda, 

da  vi  ar  lov  pa  samma  trad, 

del  i  det  som  sker. 


We  only  have  each  other 

The  fishes  are  swimming  in  the  ocean 

The  birds  are  making  love  beyond  the  clouds 

The  roots  are  striving  in  the  ground 

So  why  not  just  land, 

open  the  latch,  and  step  out? 

We  only  have  each  other, 

though  we  are  leaves  on  the  same  tree, 

part  of  what  is  happening. 
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deni  hansen-gray 


spoons 

nestled  together 
spoons, 
curve 
and  hollow 
conforming 
complementing 

comforting 

each 

against 

the  soul  of  the  other 

in  a 

quiet 

intermingling 

aftermath 
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Nancy  Howell 


Snow  Fort 

Assembled  in  the  troposphere 
and  transported  to  earth 
to  rest  on  a  foundation 
of  fine  needles, 
the  houses  are  waiting 
for  someone  with  vision 
to  enter  through  tiny  doors. 

Though  the  houses  dissolve 

with  warmth 

and  disappear, 

one  can  find  solace  there 

and  live 

in  those  rooms 

forever. 
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Denise  Underwood-Martine 


Three  Stirrings 

I 

Here  in  the  shadow 
Of  the  moon's  unborn 

We  choreograph 
A  whole  universe 
In  the  dark 

And  perform  unrehearsed 
For  a  blind  audience 
Who  snaps  out  a  rhythm 
With  gauze  covered  fingers 

We  have  no  help 
Here  in  the  umbra... 


We  ask  from  inside 
The  disconnected  dark 
What  will  happen  to  me? 

And  the  black  crow  emerges 
From  the  movement  of  window  lace 
To  perch  and  hiss  an  answer 
We  cannot  hear 

We  see  the  spectre 
Here  in  the  umbra... 


We  hold  our  breath 
And  listen  hard 
For  the  far  away  voices 
Of  the  waiting  ones 
Who  will  call  the  crow 
To  return  with  our  branch 
In  its  black  beak 

We  prepare  for  light 
Here  in  the  umbra... 


Sharon  S.  Koelm 


Auden  Echoed 

Synapse  to  synapse,  reiterates; 
The  circle  made  is  mad. 
Synapse  to  paper,  explicates; 
Ah,  conversation  had. 


Susan  Elizabeth  Wood  Beardsley 


"The  Brewing  of  Soma" 

Pagan  Preface  to  a  Christian  Hymn 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  is  described  by  one  critic  as  a  man  with  vision 
"clearer  because  simpler  than  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries"  (Leary 
99),  while  another  critic  remarks  that  Whittier's  lyrics  are  often  "marred  by 
repetitious  thought  and  commonplace  imagery"  (Pickard  1 1 7).  Published  in 
the  last  months  of  his  life,  "The  Brewing  of  Soma"  seems  to  represent  a  radical 
departure  for  the  pious  Quaker  poet.  However,  the  concluding  six  stanzas 
(later  used  as  a  Christian  hymn)  demonstrate  the  possible  irrelevancy  of  the 
poem's  title  to  its  thesis,  when  the  title's  meaning  is  considered  only  literally. 
Whittier's  symbolism  in  his  title  and  first  eleven  stanzas  of  "The  Brewing  of 
Soma"  form  an  elaborate  background  with  which  he  contrasts  his  six-verse 
recommended  method  of  communicating  with  God. 

Within  the  first  seven  stanzas,  the  image  of  Vedic  rites,  including  the 
brewing  of  an  intoxicating  plant  juice,  is  described  in  some  detail.  Setting  the 
time  frame  “in  the  childhood  of  the  world"  fits  the  nineteenth  century 
conception  of  primitive  societies  with  untutored  souls  creating  myths. 
(Writers  contemporary  to  Whittier,  such  as  the  Transcendentalists  and 
Herman  Melville,  are  also  known  to  have  had  an  interest  in  Eastern  religions.) 
The  simple  folk  follow  the  direction  of  their  priests  and  drink  the  Soma,  which 
they  also  personify  as  a  god.  At  first,  Whittier  almost  seems  an  advocate  of 
their  intoxicated  worship,  capable  of  regenerating  "a  new,  glad  life"  free  from 
its  former  ills.  There  is  even  a  description  of  a  cripple  leaping  and  running,  but 
perhaps  only  in  his  "heart  and  brain."  In  religious  ecstasy  and  inebriation,  the 
worshipers  are  elevated  to  the  threshold  of  the  Vedic  King  of  the  Universe, 
"Varuna's  gate."  As  the  effects  of  the  narcotic  diminish  and  they  become 
sober,  it  is  as  if  their  spiritual  "wings"  are  clipped,  and  they  plummet  to  the 
earth. 

In  the  seventh  stanza,  Whittier  alludes  to  the  fact  that  these  early 
practices  (“the  simple  prayers  to  Soma's  grace")  are  a  source  of  "wonder"  to 
modern  society,  and  commonality  is  drawn  in  the  eighth  stanza  between  the 
Soma  worshippers  and  people  of  all  the  subsequent  ages.  By  various  means- 
drugs,  "music,  incense,  vigils  ...  and  trance"—  people  seek  to  be  lifted  "up  to 
heaven"  in  a  closer  relationship  with  the  divine.  Whittier  seems  to  be  offering 
general  criticism  of  rituals  and  elaborate  mechanisms  in  worship  as  well  as 
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a  possible  subtle  criticism  of  his  contemporaries  who  "dabbled"  in  Eastern 
religions. 

Having  established  that  all  humankind  has  been  and  continues  striving 
for  the  ultimate  spiritual  experience  through  rites  of  worship,  Whittier  drops 
back  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  stanzas  to  describe  some  additional  attempts 
toward  this  goal  made  by  other  religions.  The  scourging  and  the  "Dervish 
dance"  refers  to  practices  of  an  ascetic  order  of  Muslims,  while  the  "Orphic 
strain"  and  "Bacchant's  yell"  describe  some  of  the  more  bazaar  practices  of 
some  ancient  Greek  cults.  In  the  tenth  stanza,  the  implication  is  that,  in 
trading  his  brutish  lifestyle  for  that  of  a  religious  recluse,  the  hermit  loses 
some  of  his  sanity.  A  santon  is  a  dervish  regarded  by  the  Muslim  people  as 
a  saint.  Both  the  "naked  Santon"  and  "the  monk"  are  crazed:  one  through 
narcotics  and  the  other  through  confinement.  Another  unusual  religious 
expression  is  recalled  by  the  example  of  the  "fakir,"  a  wandering  Muslim 
beggar  who  practices  self-flagellation. 

As  in  the  eighth  stanza,  the  eleventh  draws  the  unusual  rituals  of  "other" 
religions  into  a  comparison  with  modern  Christianity.  Finally  the  point  is 
made  that  some  Christian  sects,  similar  to  the  "heathen"  examples  given, 
continue  to  use  “sensual"  methods  and  devices  to  achieve  spiritual  elevation. 
The  poem's  description  of  ancient,  foreign  religious  gyrations  may  incline 
some  readers  to  an  attitude  of  superiority  until  the  eleventh  stanza.  Suddenly 
the  "pagan"  religious  practices  become  symbolic  of  some  types  of  Christian 
worship.  Christians  are  invited  to  self-scrutiny,  to  analysis  of  the  trappings  of 
their  faith  that  may  be  as  ineffectual  and  short-lived  as  the  ecstasies  of  the 
Muslims,  Bacchae,  or  Soma  worshipers. 

John  Pickard  believes  one  of  Whittier's  themes  in  "The  Brewing  of  Soma" 
reflects  his  "Quaker  dislike  of  formalized  worship"  (115),  while  Carlton  Young 
reports  that  Whittier  was  "offended  by  the  noisy  and  hysterical  camp 
meetings  and  neighborhood  revivals"  (317).  Within  the  prayer  encompassed 
in  the  last  six  stanzas  is  the  poem's  prescription  for  an  individual's  drawing 
close  to  God  (in  diametrical  opposition  to  any  of  the  examples  previously 
described).  These  are  the  verses  familiar  to  many  Protestant  Christians  since 
their  words  form  the  lyrics  to  a  popular  hymn,  "Dear  Lord  and  Father  of 
Mankind": 

It  is  strange  that  Whittier ...  who  had  no 
basic  appreciation  of  music  and  who  belonged 
to  a  sect  that  did  not  use  music  in  its 
services,  should  have  become  perhaps  the 
foremost  hymnist  in  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  American  life  (Meek  95). 
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The  speaker  of  the  poem  petitions  the  God  of  all  people  in  all  ages  not 
only  to  forgive  humanity's  foolish  practices,  but  also  to  bestow  a  discernment 
of  what  is  right.  "Reclothe  us  in  our  rightful  mind"  forms  a  visual  contrast  with 
the  "naked  Santon,"  and  recalls  biblical  references  such  as  the  demon- 
possessed  naked  man  who,  after  being  healed  by  Jesus,  was  found  by  the 
villagers  "clothed  and  in  his  right  mind"  (Luke  8:35);  or  the  clothing  imagery 
from  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul:  "Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  so  that 
you  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil"  (Eph.  6:1 1).  The 
twelfth  stanza  also  suggests  that  purity  in  daily  life  will  lead  to  acts  of  service, 
while  a  sincere,  profound  reverence  for  God  is  in  itself  an  act  of  praising  the 
Lord. 

Just  as  the  first  portion  of  "The  Brewing  of  Soma"  examines  early 
practices  of  non-Christian  faiths,  the  thirteenth  stanza  suggests  that  Chris¬ 
tians  observe  the  example  of  the  early  followers  of  Jesus.  A  possibility  for  all 
humanity,  the  "gracious  calling  of  the  Lord,"  is  seen  by  the  poet  as  provoking 
an  immediate  response  but  in  a  quiet  manner.  The  only  action  is  a  profound, 
life-changing  one:  after  accepting  the  invitation,  they  follow  Jesus.  In  Mark's 
gospel,  Simon  and  Andrew,  the  first  two  disciples  called  by  the  Lord,  abandon 
their  homes  and  occupations  as  fishermen  to  follow  Jesus  (1:16-18). 

Continuing  the  peaceful  imagery,  the  poem  speaks  of  the  "Sabbath  rest 
by  Galilee"  and  the  "calm  of  hills  above"  as  the  setting  for  Jesus'  prayer- 
communication  with  the  Father  God.  The  "silence  of  eternity"  that  Jesus 
shares  with  God  seems  a  fundamental  Christian  model  for  silent  prayer, 
which  is  quite  compatible  with  Whittier's  Quaker  faith.  Having  the  silence  of 
eternity  "interpreted  by  love"  reminds  the  believer  that  God  does  not 
represent  condemnation;  instead,  out  of  his  love  for  humanity,  God  sent  his 
Son  (John  3:16-7). 

In  the  fifteenth  stanza,  the  speaker  of  the  poem  calls  for  "that  deep  hush" 
capable  of  quieting  the  noisy  words  and  activities  of  people  that  "drown"  out 
the  voice  of  God.  This  stanza  is  reminiscent  of  the  words  of  the  psalmist:  "Be 
still,  and  know  that  I  am  God"  (Psalm  46:10).  The  prayer  continues  with  a 
request  for  blessings  from  God  delivered  in  as  "noiseless"  a  manner  as  "fell 
thy  manna  down."  Old  Testament  scripture  describes  manna  as  bread  from 
heaven  (Exodus  16:4)  raining  down  from  God  to  sustain  Moses  and  the 
Israelites  as  they  wandered  in  the  desert. 

Starting  with  the  thirteenth  stanza,  each  succeeding  verse  seems  quieter 
than  the  one  before  it.  If  blessings  fall  as  quietly  as  manna  raining  from  the 
sky,  "thy  still  dews  of  quietness"  contains  a  virtual  absence  of  noise.  Dew 
serves  to  refresh  nature  daily,  suggesting  the  spiritual  refreshment  available 
from  God  to  people,  if  they  can  be  still  (stop  striving)  long  enough  to  benefit 
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from  it.  To  listen  to  God  and  to  focus  only  on  the  divine  requires  a  mind 
uncrowded  by  striving,  "strain  and  stress."  The  next  two  lines  suggest  that 
people  who  are  able  to  be  open  to  God  in  this  quiet  manner  will  discover  and 
will  reflect  in  their  focused  lives  the  beauty  of  God's  peace. 

In  the  final  stanza,  "the  heats  of  our  desire"  can  find  moderation  and  relief 
by  God's  breathing  his  "coolness"  and  his  "balm."  Whittier,  in  not  precisely 
defining  "the  heats  of  our  desire,"  allows  it  to  represent  a  number  of 
passionate  excesses  that  might  interfere  with  spiritual  growth.  God,  the 
healer,  applies  balm  to  human  weaknesses.  "Let  sense  be  dumb,  let  flesh 
retire"  creates  an  image  of  an  experience  with  God  that  dismisses  and 
transcends  worldly  or  bodily  concerns.  Closing  the  poem  is  the  powerful 
invocation  to  God  to  "speak  through  the  earthquake,  wind,  and  fire"  with  his 
"still,  small  voice  of  calm."  People  familiar  with  the  Bible  immediately 
recognize  the  similarity  in  these  two  lines  with  the  story  of  Elijah  waiting  for 
a  visitation  from  the  Lord.  Elijah  does  not  find  the  Lord  in  the  great  wind,  nor 
the  earthquake,  nor  the  fire;  God  visits  him  and  speaks  to  him  out  of  utter 
silence  (I  Kings  19:12-13). 

In  this  manner,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  conveys  his  Quaker  ideas  for 
worship.  It  is  not  in  wild  carryings-on,  in  elaborate  rituals  or  even  in  the 
spectacular  events  of  nature  that  worshipers  are  likely  to  truly  hear  God's 
message  to  them,  according  to  the  poet.  Focusing  their  minds  on  God  with 
pure  and  simple  trust,  with  eagerness  to  follow  Jesus  and  willingness  to 
abandon  everything  else  (including  their  worries  and  life-stresses),  worship¬ 
ers  can  enjoy  the  peace  and  beauty  of  fellowship  with  the  Lord  of  the  Universe 
for  which  humanity  of  all  ages  has  been  striving. 
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John  Greenleaf  Whittier:  The  Brewing  of  Soma 


The  fagots  blazed,  the  caldron's  smoke 
Up  through  the  greenwood  curled; 
'Bring  honey  from  the  hollow  oak. 

Bring  milky  sap,'  the  brewers  spoke. 

In  the  childhood  of  the  world. 

And  brewed  they  well  or  brewed  they  ill. 
The  priests  thrust  in  their  rods. 

First  tasted,  and  then  drank  their  fill. 

And  shouted,  with  one  voice  and  will, 
"Behold  the  drink  of  gods!' 

They  drank,  and  lo!  in  heart  and  brain 
A  new,  glad  life  began; 

The  gray  of  hair  grew  young  again. 

The  sick  man  laughed  away  his  pain. 

The  cripple  leaped  and  ran. 

"Drink,  mortals,  what  the  gods  have  sent. 
Forget  your  long  annoy." 

So  sang  the  priests.  From  tent  to  tent 
The  Soma's  sacred  madness  went, 

A  storm  of  drunken  joy. 

Then  knew  each  rapt  inebriate 
A  winged  and  glorious  birth. 

Soared  upward,  with  strange  joy  elate. 
Beat,  with  dazed  head,  Varuna's  gate. 
And,  sobered,  sank  to  earth. 

The  land  with  Soma's  praises  rang; 

On  Gihon's  banks  of  shade 
Its  hymns  and  dusky  maidens  sang; 

In  joy  of  life  or  mortal  pang 
All  men  to  Soma  prayed. 

The  morning  twilight  of  the  race 

Sends  down  these  matin  psalms; 
And  still  with  wondering  eyes  we  trace 
The  simple  prayers  to  Soma's  grace. 

That  Vedic  verse  embalms. 

As  in  that  child-world's  early  year. 

Each  after  age  has  striven 
By  music,  incense,  vigils  drear. 

And  trance,  to  bring  the  skies  more  near. 
Or  lift  men  up  to  heaven!  — 

Some  fever  of  the  blood  and  brain. 

Some  self-exalting  spell. 


The  scourger's  keen  delight  of  pain. 

The  Dervish  dance,  the  Orphic  strain. 

The  wild-haired  Bacchant's  yell,  — 

The  desert's  hair-grown  hermit  sunk 
The  saner  brute  below; 

The  naked  Santon,  hashish-drunk. 

The  cloister  madness  of  the  monk. 

The  fakir's  torture-show! 

And  yet  the  past  comes  round  again. 

And  new  doth  old  fulfil; 

In  sensual  transports  wild  as  vain 
We  brew  in  many  a  Christian  fane 
The  heathen  Soma  still! 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind. 

Forgive  our  foolish  ways! 

Reclothe  us  in  our  rightful  mind. 

In  purer  lives  they  service  find. 

In  deeper  reverence,  praise. 

In  simple  trust  like  theirs  who  heard 
Beside  the  Syrian  sea 
The  gracious  calling  of  the  Lord. 

Let  us,  like  them,  without  a  word. 

Rise  up  and  follow  thee. 

0  Sabbath  rest  by  Galilee! 

0  calm  of  hills  above. 

Where  Jesus  knelt  to  share  with  thee 
The  silence  of  eternity 
Interpreted  by  love! 

With  that  deep  hush  subduing  all 

Our  words  and  works  that  drown 
The  tender  whisper  of  thy  call. 

As  noiseless  let  thy  blessing  fall 
As  fell  thy  manna  down. 

Drop  thy  still  dews  of  quietness. 

Till  all  our  strivings  cease; 

Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stress. 

And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
The  beauty  of  thy  peace. 

Breathe  through  the  heats  of  our  desire 
Thy  coolness  and  thy  balm; 

Let  sense  be  dumb,  let  flesh  retire; 

Speak  through  the  earthquake,  wind,  and  fire, 
0  still,  small  voice  of  calm! 


Susan  Elizabeth  Wood  Beardsley 


Alceste's  Pretense 
of  Misanthropy 

In  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin  de  Moliere's  comedy.  The  Misanthrope, 
Alceste  proclaims  his  enmity  with  humanity  because  of  his  disgust  with  the 
hypocrisy  and  falseness  he  sees  all  around  him.  Suspicion  arises  that  this  is 
a  new  focus  of  his  character  because  of  the  necessity  of  explaining  his 
viewpoint  to  his  friend,  Philinte.  Certainly,  the  society  depicted  in  the  play  is 
replete  with  examples  of  pretension  and  gossip,  which  might  justify  a 
perceptive  person's  rebellion  against  it.  Moliere  could  have  made  Alceste  a 
tragic  hero,  standing  alone  against  the  corruption  of  society,  except  his 
attempts  (often  failed)  to  live  by  his  own  code  and  the  extremity  of  his  behavior 
cause  Alceste  to  be  seen  as  ridiculous.  Furthermore,  Alceste's  rebellion  and 
his  misanthropic  rhetoric  may  be  motivated  primarily  by  his  desire  to  achieve 
a  personal  goal:  winning  the  love  of  the  coquettish  beauty,  Celimene. 

By  Webster's  definition,  a  "misanthrope"  is  "a  person  who  hates  or 
mistrusts  all  humanity."  Thus  defined,  "misanthrope"  calls  to  mind  the  image 
of  non-religious  recluses  —  who  separate  themselves  from  society  because 
they  are  repulsed  by  other  people.  Alceste  speaks  about  the  possibility  of 
retreat  to  "some  desert  land  unfouled  by  humankind"  (144),  but  even  the 
repetition  of  his  intention  to  do  so  in  the  end  of  the  play  (36 1  -3)  somehow  lacks 
seriousness.  Alceste  is  not  about  to  renounce  his  opportunity  to  be  around 
other  people  who  can  fuel  the  fire  of  his  righteous  indignation  and  provide  him 
with  evidence  of  the  dishonesty  and  frivolity  of  his  contemporaries'  behavior. 
Furthermore,  he  is  courting  Celimene,  and  his  abandonment  from  society 
before  he  "wins  her"  is  undesirable. 

Positioning  himself  as  ultimate  arbitrator  and  example  of  truthful  speech 
and  actions  causes  problems  for  Alceste,  both  in  inciting  hostility  toward  him 
and  in  inviting  scrutiny  of  him.  A  clear  example  of  this  hostility  is  seen  in  1 .2, 
when  Oronte  seeks  a  positive  assessment  of  his  sonnet,  only  to  be  insulted  by 
Alceste's  painfully  negative  criticism  of  it.  At  first,  Alceste  attempts  his  own 
kind  of  deception  in  his  critical  analysis  of  the  sonnet,  by  inventing  a  fictitious 
parallel  situation  in  which  he  advises  an  anonymous  friend  to  abandon  his 
useless  attempts  to  be  a  poet.  When  Oronte  questions  his  condemnation  of 
the  sonnet  by  association  with  the  anonymous  friend's  failure,  Alceste  denies 
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it  four  times  (now  obviously  lying)  before  finally  rendering  a  direct  attack  on 
Oronte's  sonnet.  An  impression  begins  to  emerge  that  Alceste  is  an  egotist 
(more  than  an  idealist),  who  thinks  his  opinion  is  so  wonderfully  correct  that 
he  must  share  it,  without  regard  for  anyone  else's  feelings.  Moreover,  Alceste 
may  secretly,  even  subconsciously,  believe  Oronte's  sonnet  is  impressive  and 
does  not  want  him  to  publish  it,  knowing  that  Oronte  is  among  his  competitors 
for  Celimene's  favor. 

The  natural  direction  in  scrutinizing  Alceste  is  to  judge  his  conversation 
and  conduct  against  the  criticism  he  lodges  toward  others.  One  of  the  more 
subtle  examples  of  his  dishonesty  (and  possible  self-deception)  is  his  jealousy 
over  Philinte's  show  of  friendship  toward  another  person,  which  Alceste 
condemns  as  insincere  politeness  and  empty  display  of  warmth.  The  fact  that 
he  is  possessive  of  Philinte's  exclusive  friendship  is  another  proof  that  Alceste's 
misanthropy  is  a  pretense. 

In  his  speech  which  states  the  reasons  for  his  hatred  of  mankind,  Alceste 
does  list  some  individuals  who  display  less  than  desirable  characteristics:  the 
rogues  [cheaters,  deceivers,  those  who  take  advantage  of  others],  those  who 
"embrace"  the  rogues  instead  of  scorning  them  for  their  improper  behavior,  and 
those  who  gain  "honors"  not  by  merit,  but  by  knowing  the  right  "strings  to  pull" 
and  having  the  right  social  connections  (22).  In  the  center  of  this  speech, 
Alceste  directs  his  wrath  toward  a  person  with  whom  he  has  a  legal  dispute. 
Alceste  believes  everyone  should  be  on  his  side  (the  side  of  "truth"  and 
"righteousness")  and  should  at  once  see  that  his  opponent  is  underhanded, 
corrupt  and  lacking  in  virtue.  Later  in  the  play,  Alceste  is  highly  critical  of  the 
same  kind  of  slanderous  speech  and  gossip  as  he  uses  himself  toward  this 
"rascal"  who  is  audacious  enough  to  challenge  him  in  court  (60-6). 

The  most  compelling  reason  for  Alceste's  pretense  of  misanthropy  is  his 
interest  in  the  beautiful  Celimene,  who,  ironically,  is  the  embodiment  of  many 
of  the  characteristics  Alceste  sees  as  wrong  in  his  society.  She  enjoys  playing 
the  games  of  courtly  love,  cultivating  attention  from  many  men,  gossiping 
viciously  about  other  people,  and  keeping  her  suitors  on  a  string  by  her  evasion 
of  commitment  to  one  of  them  over  any  other.  Even  so,  Alceste's  attitude 
toward  Celimene  is  anything  but  misanthropic. 

The  men  who  wish  to  win  favor  from  Celimene  appear  to  be  from  the  same 
social  circle.  They  know  the  rules  of  courtly  behavior,  the  proper  manners  of 
etiquette,  and  the  entertainment  of  lively  gossip.  They  are  conformists  to  the 
current  and  popular  social  norms,  as  alike  as  peas-in-a-pod.  Perhaps,  not  long 
ago,  Alceste  was  one  of  them.  How  is  a  young  man  to  show  himself  "a  cut 
above"  the  others  when  he  is  lost  in  a  sea  of  conformity?  One  possibility  is 
Alceste's  decision  to  break  out  of  society's  mold  and  become  its  most  ardent 
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critic,  to  attract  the  curiosity  and  attention  of  Celimene.  Beneath  the  idealism 
of  his  just  criticism,  Alceste  strives  to  convince  himself,  Celimene,  and  everyone 
else  of  his  own  moral  superiority  by  singling  out  the  faults  of  others.  It  seems 
that  he  succeeds  in  his  self-delusion  of  indisputable  righteousness  when  he 
wishes  his  own  “martyrdom”  in  losing  his  court  case,  to  prove  the  truth  that 
society  deserves  his  condemnation. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  play,  when  Celimene  is  exposed  for  her  deceptive 
letters  pledging  love  to  all  of  her  suitors  at  the  same  time,  Alceste  proposes  to 
“rescue"  her  from  the  situation  by  taking  her  with  him  into  isolation,  away  from 
all  the  falseness  of  the  people  around  her  (forgetting,  of  course,  that  she  is  the 
epitome  of  falseness  herself).  Alceste  is  shocked  when  Celimene  rejects  his 
offer,  and  seems  to  begin  to  make  overtures  to  her  “runner-up,”  Eliante. 

When  Eliante  interrupts  his  speech  to  announce  her  love  for  Philinte, 
Alceste  recovers  from  this  added  blow  to  his  ego  in  time  to  wish  the  couple 
perpetual  true  love  and  the  happiness  they  will  then  deserve.  His  blessing  to 
his  friends  is  more  evidence  that  Alceste  is  not  a  true  misanthrope. 

Thanks  to  his  pretense  of  misanthropy,  Alceste  can  save  face,  confirm  the 
corruption  and  unfairness  of  others,  wrap  his  self-righteous  cloak  around 
himself,  and  announce  his  abandonment  of  society.  Moliere's  deviation  from 
the  traditional  method  of  concluding  comedies  coincides  with  the  deviation  of 
Alceste,  whose  lack  of  stability  and  maturity  would  have  made  his  impetuous 
pairing  off  with  a  worthy  woman  a  tragedy  in  itself.  With  Eliante  and  Philinte 
following  him,  the  audience  can  be  comforted  with  the  wishful  thinking  that 
Alceste  may  soon  reconcile  himself  to  participation  in  society,  hopefully  with 
enough  maturity  to  temper  his  criticism  with  humility,  discretion,  and  tact. 
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Mark  A.  Smith 


The  Admonition 

T'here  were  no  secrets  or  surprises  in  my  case.  My  lawyer  had  negotiated 
with  the  prosecutor  for  a  fixed  plea  agreement.  I  would  plead  guilty  to 
attempted  manslaughter;  I  would  receive  a  twenty-year  sentence,  and  the 
prosecutor  would  dismiss  the  remaining  charges  against  me.  My  family  and 
I  knew  my  fate  in  advance,  but  the  punitive  ring  of  the  judge's  voice  in  the  lofty 
courtroom  drove  the  devastating  nail  of  finality  into  this  sorrowful  episode. 

While  I  was  seated  at  the  defense  table  adjacent  to  the  judge's  bench, 
I  beheld  the  four  generation  ensemble  of  my  most  treasured  loved  ones  in  the 
front  row  of  the  audience;  my  grandmother,  mother,  wife,  and  daughter.  I 
briefly  pondered  each  as  the  judge  articulated  the  details  of  my  crime  for  the 
record.  Grandmother  had  always  labeled  me  as  her  favorite  grandson.  In  light 
of  her  advancing  age,  I  wondered  if  I  would  ever  see  her  again  in  the  free 
world.  I  had  already  advised  my  lovely  young  wife  to  go  her  own  way.  I  had 
often  explained,  "You're  a  young  girl,  honey,  and  I'm  going  to  be  gone  for  a 
long  time.  Please  file  for  a  divorce,  go  your  own  way,  and  enjoy  your  life  as 
best  you  can."  She  was  undaunted,  it  seemed,  but  time  would  take  its  toll  on 
her  determination.  My  two-year-old  daughter's  little  blue  eyes  beamed 
around  the  courtroom  in  playful  amusement.  "Poor  child,"  I  thought,  "you're 
too  young  to  understand."  My  mother  had  always  stood  tall  amidst  the  many 
adversities  I  had  heaped  upon  her  over  the  years.  She  had  always  been  strong, 
but  the  judge's  voice  of  condemnation  would  soon  reduce  that  tower  of 
strength  down  to  a  pile  of  blubbering  sorrow. 

"I  hereby  sentence  you  to  twenty  years  in  the  Indiana  Department  of 
Corrections,"  the  judge  bellowed  in  a  voice  of  thundering  reproach.  At  that 
instant,  the  first  three  generations  of  the  ensemble  wailed  and  shrieked  in 
harmonious  agony  as  my  daughter  looked  them  over  with  innocent  conster¬ 
nation.  I  thought  my  heart  had  gauged  the  limits  of  dread  in  the  months  prior 
to  my  sentencing,  but  those  limits  were  stretched  threefold  by  the  additional 
force  of  my  loved  ones'  agonies.  Suddenly,  my  mother's  most  repeated 
admonition  resounded  through  my  mind:  "Boy,  if  you  don't  stop  drinking, 
you'll  either  end  up  in  prison  or  in  an  early  grave."  Indeed,  I  fulfilled  Mother's 
prophecy. 

As  a  youth  growing  up  in  the  1 970s,  I  thought  partying  was  a  standard 
social  activity:  drink,  smoke  dope,  pop  a  few  pills,  and  be  cool.  Those  activities 
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placed  me  among  the  social  majority  of  teenagers  in  Tippecanoe  County.  My 
problem  was  that  when  I  partied,  I  also  raised  hell.  I  usually  wanted  to  fight 
or  destroy  something  when  I  got  loaded.  I  was  a  mean  drunk.  My  usual  tough- 
guy  personage  grew  exponentially  with  a  pint  of  whiskey  or  a  six-pack  of  beer. 
I  got  into  trouble  with  the  law  early  on  in  my  drinking  career,  and  naturally, 
my  mother  was  concerned. 

I'll  never  forget  the  first  time  Mother  admonished  me  about  my  drinking 
problem  in  those  same  words  that  would  echo  through  my  mind  years  later 
in  the  courtroom.  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  I  had  recently  been  released 
from  the  juvenile  detention  center  for  the  offense  of  being  "drunk  and 
disorderly."  On  the  evening  that  Mother  approached  me,  I  had  been  out 
drinking  with  a  few  of  my  buddies  from  the  football  team.  It  was  nothing  for 
us  to  go  out  and  knock  off  a  case  of  Budweiser  after  practice.  I  wasn't  wasted 
when  Mother  approached  me,  but  I  was  feeling  swell,  and  she  knew  it.  I  had 
turned  on  the  tunes  and  laid  back  in  my  bean  bag  chair  to  enjoy  my  buzz.  Upon 
reflection,  it  seems  fitting  that  AC/DC's  "Highway  to  Hell"  was  blaring 
through  my  speakers  as  Mother  approached  me.  She  turned  down  my  stereo, 
placed  her  hands  on  her  hips,  and  beheld  me  with  a  penetrating  gaze.  There 
was  something  grave  and  somber  about  her  countenance  that  struck  a  tender 
spot  in  my  heart.  "Boy,"  she  said,  "if  you  don't  stop  drinking,  you'll  either  end 
up  in  prison  or  in  an  early  grave."  "No  I  won't  Mamma.  I'll  be  all  right,"  I  replied. 
And  that  brief  moment  in  which  Mother  had  penetrated  my  heart  was  washed 
away  by  my  foolish,  adolescent  resolve,  "Ah,  Mamma  just  don't  want  me  to 
have  no  fun,"  I  thought.  At  that  juncture,  I  could  not  imagine  a  life  without  my 
buddies,  my  booze,  and  my  follies.  The  only  other  alternative,  I  thought,  was 
to  become  a  homebody,  a  nerd,  a  geek,  a  square.  I  was  not  about  to  sever 
myself  from  my  treasured  peers  and  our  customs. 

Between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen,  I  had  been  arrested  five  times 
for  my  drunken,  wayward  behavior— nothing  serious  yet.  During  that  time. 
Mother  had  repeated  her  admonition  many  times  over,  but  unlike  the  first 
time  when  she  touched  me  with  her  solemn  posture,  each  successive  delivery 
lost  a  measure  of  persuasion.  Upon  reaching  adulthood,  partying  was  no 
longer  just  an  inroad  to  peer  acceptance  for  me;  it  was  a  way  of  life. 

My  trips  to  jail  were  sporadic  but  steady  after  I  turned  eighteen.  Mother 
was  always  there  to  bail  me  out  and  pick  me  up,  but  she  grew  weary,  it 
seemed,  and  her  admonitions  were  reserved  and  infrequent.  Maybe  Mother 
had  begun  to  lose  hope. 

The  severity  of  my  drunken  tirades  progressed  swiftly  during  my  early 
twenties.  I  was  fortunate— at  least  it  seemed— to  always  have  a  good  lawyer 
who  would  get  me  off  easy  in  the  courts.  Those  damn  lawyers!  Why  didn't 
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they  just  let  me  get  a  small  dose  of  this  prison  time?  Maybe  then,  I  would  have 
seen  the  error  in  my  ways.  Maybe  then,  I  would  not  have  committed  such 
a  serious  crime.  Maybe  then,  I  would  not  have  ruined  my  life  and  devastated 
my  family. 

After  some  nine  years  of  incarceration,  in  which  each  day  has  wrought 
its  misery  upon  my  shameful  conscience,  I  stand  poised  for  an  early  release. 
During  this  epoch  of  great  penance  and  retribution,  I  have  realized,  at  length, 
that  Mother's  moral  admonitions  were  not  contrived  to  prevent  me  from 
having  fun.  Rather,  they  were  the  solemn  and  earnest  words  of  guidance  from 
a  mother  who  only  sought  to  rescue  her  troubled  son.  As  I  approach  my  return 
to  the  free  world,  I  often  find  myself,  late  at  night,  staring  out  across  the  open 
expanses  of  freedom  from  my  prison  window.  Fleeting  memories  pervade  my 
thoughts:  sounds,  sights,  and  feelings.  Most  flutter  about  and  then  disappear, 
like  a  feather  in  the  wind,  but  one  is  strong  and  persistent:  "Boy,  if  you  don't 
stop  drinking,  you'll  either  end  up  in  prison  or  in  an  early  grave."  As  nine  long 
years  of  misery  and  isolation  well  up  in  my  tired  eyes  and  stream  down  my 
weathered  cheeks,  I  reply,  "I  quit  Mamma  ...  I  promise  ...  I  quit ...." 
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Gregg  Pan  tale 


The  Last  Full  Measure 
of  Devotion 

You  stand  at  the  edge  of  a  dense  wood,  ten  yards  away  from  a  vast 
open  plain  that  gradually  dips  into  a  shallow  valley  and  again  rises, 
slightly  steeper,  to  a  ridge  about  a  mile  away.  The  air  is  hot  and  still,  apart  from 
the  occasional  breeze  that  ruffles  the  trees  surrounding  you  and  causes  the 
dense  grass  of  the  field  to  hiss.  Birds  chirp  and  caw  in  the  trees,  and  butterflies 
flutter  across  the  field.  The  only  other  sounds  are  the  coughs  and  sneezes  of 
your  many  companions.  Although  there  is  not  a  single  voice  to  be  heard,  the 
woods  are  thick  with  some  40,000  men  and  boys.  Their  faces  are  sullen  and 
still,  their  clothes  are  shabby  and  stained,  their  eyes  seem  unfocused  and 
troubled,  their  feet  are  bare  and  calloused. 

A  man  on  horseback  rides  slowly  but  purposefully  through  the  trees  and 
approaches  another  rider.  The  appearance  of  the  first  man  turns  your 
companions'  heads,  and  causes  some  to  rise  from  their  relaxed  positions  and 
do  their  best  to  straighten  their  attire.  The  man  is  Lieutenant  General  James 
Longstreet,  Commander  of  the  First  Corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
second  in  command  only  to  Robert  E.  Lee.  General  Longstreet  is  addressing 
your  Division  Commander,  Major  General  George  Pickett,  just  twenty  yards 
away  from  you.  You  can  only  discern  every  few  words  of  their  conversation, 
but  their  somber  faces  relay  the  context  of  the  message.  As  the  men  part. 
General  Longstreet,  with  eyes  to  the  ground,  gives  General  Pickett  a  slow, 
silent  nod  and  rides  back  along  the  path  through  the  woods.  His  eyes,  dark 
and  stern,  meet  yours  as  you  straighten  your  posture  and  render  a  sharp 
salute.  He  returns  your  salute  and,  in  a  deep  southern  drawl,  instructs  you  to 
carry  on  bravely.  The  moment  is  frozen  and  then  shattered  by  the  call  of 
General  Pickett.  “Up  men,  and  to  your  posts!  Don't  forget  today  that  you  are 
from  old  Virginia!"  (Ward  228). 

Within  minutes,  you  stand  shoulder-to-shoulder  along  a  line  of  men 
parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  the  ridge  ahead.  Some  1 5,000  fellow 
Virginians,  Tennesseans,  Alabamians,  Mississippians,  and  Carolinians  form 
ranks  beside  and  behind  you.  Your  heart  races  as  you  look  left,  then  right,  at 
a  line  of  men  that  stretches  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  either  direction.  The  air  is 
once  again  heavy  with  unspoken  tension.  A  rabbit  jumps  from  the  brush  and 
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bounds  back  behind  the  lines.  A  voice  somewhere  behind  you  shouts  after 
it,  "Run  old  hare.  If  I  was  an  old  hare.  I'd  run  too!"  (Foote  549).  Soft  chuckling 
rises  from  those  within  earshot,  but  quickly  silences  as  the  Artillery  Com¬ 
mander  gives  the  signal  to  open  fire.  The  ground  trembles  as  140  cannons 
begin  to  send  their  screaming  volley  across  the  field,  toward  the  line  of  blue- 
clad  men  on  the  ridge  ahead.  It  is  one  in  the  afternoon  on  July  3,  1863. 

Nearly  130  years  later,  on  a  cold  November  morning,  as  dawn  broke,  I 
stepped  out  of  my  car  and  looked  across  a  dying  field.  I  took  in  a  chest  full 
of  damp  Pennsylvania  autumn  air  and  revered  that  field  as  I  had  no  other  plot 
of  land  before.  Looking  eastward,  the  crimson  dawn  silhouetted  the  higher 
ground  beyond  the  field.  To  my  right  was  a  pair  of  hills  —  Big  and  Little  Round 
Tops  —  the  southernmost  being  the  greatest.  Scanning  northward,  my  eyes 
followed  Cemetery  Ridge  which  led  for  about  a  mile  to  another  pair  of  hills 
—  Culp's  Hill  and  Cemetery  Hill  —  the  latter  squatting  just  southeast  of  the 
former.  Just  north  of  those  hills  was  nestled  a  small  town  with  a  multi- 
connotational  name:  Gettysburg.  I  looked  long  at  those  hills,  that  ridge,  the 
town,  all  becoming  more  clear  as  the  sun  rose  in  the  sky.  My  heart  palpitated, 
my  mouth  grew  dry,  and  tears  welled  in  my  eyes  as  I  reflected  on  the  events 
that  occurred  on  the  surrounding  soil  during  the  first  three  days  of  July,  1 27 
years  prior. 

My  wife  and  I  drove  into  town  for  breakfast  and  a  guidebook.  Although 
the  town,  for  the  most  part,  was  maintained  in  authentic  late-Nineteenth 
Century  style  with  large  wooden  porches,  sturdy  brick  facades,  and  some 
cobblestone  streets,  the  atmosphere  was  strictly  1 989.  The  diner  was  filled 
with  early-rising,  overall  and  baseball  cap  clad  farmers  sipping  coffee  and 
sopping  egg  yolk  from  their  plates  with  toast.  The  waitresses  were  curt  and 
surly.  At  the  adjacent  booth  sat  two  men  in  business  attire  with  a  mobile 
phone  as  their  centerpiece.  The  view  outside  was  a  juxtaposition  of  walnut- 
stained  shutters  and  wooden  fences  lining  a  narrow  cobblestone  avenue  on 
which  traveled  Ford  pick-ups  and  station  wagons.  It  felt  as  if  that  town  could 
be  anywhere  in  America. 

With  our  guidebook  at  the  ready,  we  returned  south  of  Gettysburg.  The 
sensation  that  we  were  in  "Anywhere,  USA''  departed  as  we  re-entered  the 
consecrated  ground  of  the  park.  A  ranger  told  us  that  the  park  is  maintained, 
much  like  parts  of  the  town,  in  the  manner  it  was  found  in  1863.  Cannons 
mark  the  position  of  artillery  divisions,  wooden  and  stone  fences  stand  today 
as  they  did  then,  and  farms  are  ploughed  using  methods  of  that  age.  184 
acres  of  the  1,874  acre  battlefield  are  privately  owned,  and  the  farmers  on 
these  acres,  if  they  should  lose  any  livestock,  will  let  the  animal  lie  in  the  field 
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to  support  the  numerous  carrion  and  scavenging  birds  that  were  attracted  to 
the  region  after  the  battle. 

Throughout  the  morning,  we  drove  and  walked  around  the  park's  hills, 
fields,  and  ravines.  Deer  bounded  across  the  rocks  at  Devil's  Den  where 
Confederate  sharpshooters  had  positioned  themselves.  Rabbits  sprang  up 
from  behind  stonewalls  on  Little  Round  Top  where  the  20th  Maine  held  off 
the  1 5th  Alabama  (Ward  2 1 8).  Squirrels  scrambled  up  trees  that  sheltered 
Federals  and  Confederates  alike.  All  the  while,  we  were  able  to  envision  the 
fighting  as  if  we'd  been  there  when  it  happened.  Our  tour  concluded  along 
Cemetery  Ridge  where,  more  so  than  any  other  point  in  the  park,  we  fully 
visualized  the  futile  carnage  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

We  stood  at  the  edge  of  a  ridge  looking  westward  across  the  field  we 
had  viewed  at  dawn.  Our  position  offered  a  panoramic  view  of  the  field  below. 
At  our  feet  stretched  a  short  stone  wall  which  extended  along  the  ridge  like 
a  moss-covered  snake.  The  wall  marked  the  Union  position  on  the  third  day 
of  fighting  as  they  awaited  the  Rebel  advance.  A  small  zigzag  in  the  wall, 
known  as  the  Angle,  was  the  point  where  Confederate  troops  breached  the 
Union  defense  just  before  the  few  survivors  were  driven  back.  I  looked  down 
at  my  feet,  at  the  stone,  at  the  Angle,  and  across  the  field,  at  the  slope  at  the 
tree  line  that  hid  the  Confederates  nearly  a  mile  away.  Again,  retracing  my 
visual  path,  from  the  trees,  through  the  valley,  up  the  slope  to  the  wall  where 
my  wife  stood  beside  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  I  felt  what  so  many  others 
have  felt— that  this  is  a  very  sacred  place. 

About  1 50,000  men  engaged  in  battle  on  July  1 , 2,  and  3,  1 863.  Nearly 
one-third  were  casualties.  Of  the  1 2,000  Confederates  who  marched  across 
that  undefended,  open  field,  no  more  than  5,000  returned  to  the  safety  of  the 
trees.  A  town  of  2,400  was  left  to  clean  up  the  mess.  Later,  the  majority  of 
the  surrounding  countryside  was  reserved  to  remain  as  it  had  been  then,  as 
it  always  should  remain.  The  loss  of  life  was  severe,  but  the  loss  of 
momentum  for  the  Confederacy  in  its  northward  drive  was  fatal.  "[Lee's]  road 
from  Gettysburg  was  long  and  hard,  and  ultimately  led  to  Appomattox  Court 
House  and  surrender"  ( Battlefield  Guide  122). 

As  much  as  anything  else,  I  was  affected  by  my  wife's  reaction  atop 
Cemetery  Ridge.  "Yes,  I  could  see  them,  marching  toward  their 
objective.. .toward  their  deaths.  But  it  wasn't  Germans  or  Vietnamese  or 
Iraqis,  it  was  Americans.  Americans  shooting  other  Americans.  American 
boys  fighting  American  boys  in  America  with  the  intention  of  saving  or 
dissolving  America"  (Pantale).  She  expressed  what  so  many  others  have 
experienced.  It  was  the  greatest  battle  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  according 
to  historian  Rod  Gragg  (28),  and  everything  gained  and  lost  was  American. 
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Noted  historian  Shelby  Foote,  in  an  interview  with  film  producer  Ken 
Burns,  explains  the  timelessness  of  Gettysburg  in  the  documentary  The  Civil 
War:  "For  every  southern  boy,  it's  always  in  his  reach  to  imagine  it  to  be  one 
o'clock  on  an  early  July  day  in  1 863.  The  guns  are  laid,  the  troops  are  lined 
up,  the  flags  are  out  of  their  cases  and  ready  to  be  unfurled,  but  it  hadn't 
happened  yet.  He  can  go  back  to  the  time  before  the  war  was  lost  and  he 
can  always  have  that  moment  for  himself." 

Arguably,  it  is  a  people's  history  that  makes  them  what  they  are. 
Legends,  heroes,  folktales,  and  lessons  are  passed  from  generation  to 
generation,  forming  the  thoughts  and  visions  of  the  next.  Accurate  preser¬ 
vation  of  tradition,  if  only  in  tale,  is  each  generation's  responsibility  to  the  one 
that  follows.  No  greater  tradition  exists  than  that  which  so  many  were  willing 
to  die  for.  Despite  the  regal  statuary,  the  patinaed  cannons,  the  weathered 
stones,  it  is  the  dedication  of  the  people  that  remains  the  greatest  tribute  to 
the  fallen  at  Gettysburg,  or  anywhere  else.  The  issue  is  not  who  or  how  many 
fell  in  those  long  three  days,  but  rather,  why  and  toward  what  gain  did  they 
lay  down  their  lives.  In  the  Gettysburg  Address,  President  Abraham  Lincoln's 
words,  which  he  thought  commonplace,  echo  forth  a  timeless  challenge  to 
all  Americans  "that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain— that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom— and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth."  It  is 
for  this  that  we  must  take  increased  devotion. 
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Peg  Fengya  Bruszewski 


Into  the  Light 

We'll  leave  a  light  on  for  you....  A  light  in  the  dark  always  beckons 
us.  The  light  is  a  sign  of  welcome;  it  says  "There  is  a  place  for  you  here, 

within." 

I  am  fifteen  years  old;  life  is  hard;  my  parents  are  troubled  and  divorcing. 
I  am  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  house,  my  six-year-old  sister,  and  my  eight- 
year-old  brother.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  stress  and  responsibility  in  my  life. 
I  am  often  late  for  school,  trying  to  manage  a  home  and  my  siblings  while  my 
father  is  at  work.  Every  once  in  a  while  I  have  an  evening  off,  and  I  hurry  to 
the  light  in  the  dark. 

I  am  walking  between  the  houses  and  through  the  backyards  of  my 
neighbors  who  know  of  my  troubles  but  remain  distant  and  safe  from  the 
intrusion  of  another's  problems.  There  is  a  light  on  for  me  that  tells  me  I  am 
always  welcome.  It  is  bone-chilling  cold  tonight,  and  my  bare  fingers  stick  to 
the  aluminum  latch  of  the  storm  door.  As  I  pull  open  the  door,  warmth  and 
light  from  within  envelop  me.  I  am  safe  and  at  peace  for  awhile.  My  dearest 
confidant  and  friend  is  sitting  at  the  kitchen  table  working.  Our  friendship  has 
had  an  odd  beginning,  for  my  pal  is  my  girlfriend's  mother.  We  have 
developed  a  kinship  from  common  stresses.  She  has  been  widowed  for  a 
number  of  years,  carrying  the  weight  of  a  family  of  five  children  alone,  and 
I  at  my  young  age  have  the  same  responsibility  for  two. 

Time  and  distance  have  separated  us  through  the  years,  but  whether  it 
be  her  visiting  my  home  or  my  visiting  hers,  we  fall  in  stride  immediately.  Our 
friendship  has  never  lost  its  step,  no  matter  the  length  of  time  or  space  that 
has  denied  our  physical  closeness. 

I  step  into  her  room  tonight.  The  light  above  her  hospital  bed  reveals  that 
she  is  dozing  restlessly.  We  have  shared  so  much  of  life  in  the  last  twenty- 
three  years.  Without  a  doubt  she  has  been  the  single  most  influential, 
supportive  person  in  my  life.  Although  she  only  stands  4'8"  tall  she  has  been 
a  steady  rock  to  lean  on.  We  have  shared  so  many  crazy  fun  times.  We  have 
shared  so  many  sad  times.  We  have  shared  the  death  of  her  son.  She  says 
that  I  was  her  rock  at  that  time  and  when  she  had  neurosurgery  two  years 
ago.  She  told  me  that  I  was  the  steadying  influence  that  helped  her  through. 
I  am  embarrassed  by  her  praise  and  doubtful  that  I  have  this  capacity.  Her 
recovery  was  long  and  painful;  she  spent  many  months  in  rehab  in  Chicago. 
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There  was  nothing  I  could  do  but  be  there  for  her,  love  her,  and  encourage 
her  recovery.  I  wish  I  could  absorb  the  pain  and  suffering  she  has  to  bear  now. 
But  I  can't. 

Her  light  shines  blindingly  when  she  awakens  and  realizes  I  am  there.  In 
the  dim  light  of  the  early  morning,  we  reflect  together  on  our  lives.  Our  lives 
have  been  so  tightly  intertwined  through  the  years.  Not  like  the  prickly  mesh 
of  a  wild  vine  but  like  that  of  the  tender  caress  of  the  soft-skinned  clasp  of  two 
firm  hands  as  one.  We  try  to  grasp  and  cling  to  our  memories.  It  is  as  if  by 
re-experiencing  our  joys  we  can  keep  our  cherished  friendship  a  physical 
entity.  We  need  to  hang  on  to  the  tangible  memories  we  share,  but  we  know 
we  have  to  let  them  go.  But  we  can't. 

Her  time  is  limited.  From  the  fragile  look  in  her  eyes  I  know  that  she  is 
aware  that  we  share  this  knowledge.  We  cannot  count  the  grains  of  time  she 
has  left,  but  we  both  know  they  are  few  and  slipping  by  too  quickly.  I  can't 
extend  them.  I  wish  that  my  tears  were  able  to  swell  and  pack  them  solid, 
like  the  sand  a  child  builds  his  beach  castle  out  of,  held  firm  and  strong  by 
the  dampness  of  the  sea.  If  I  had  the  power  to  do  this,  then  I  would  have  more 
time  with  her.  But  I  can't. 

I  know  that  our  souls  will  always  be  attached,  and  I  know  that  she  will 
always  keep  a  light  on  for  me.  One  day,  I  will  again  come  out  of  the  dark  into 
her  beckoning  light. 
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Sharon  S.  Koelm 


Give  Me  Dignity 
or  Give  Me  Death 

Jan's  son,  David,  had  come  to  Indiana  to  visit  family  for  the  summer. 

It  was  the  last  trip  the  sixteen-year-old  would  ever  take.  An  impulsive  ride 
in  a  friend's  private  plane  ended  tragically  with  the  death  of  all  on  board.  To 
help  her  get  through  the  ensuing  period  of  sleeplessness  and  grief,  Jan's 
physician  suggested  she  use  L-Tryptophan,  a  "safe,"  natural  tranquilizer. 
However,  the  batch  of  L-Tryptophan  that  Jan  received  was  accidently 
contaminated.  As  a  result  of  these  events,  Jan  was  to  become  terminally  ill. 
Jan  recently  gave  a  candid  interview  about  the  multitude  of  changes 
experienced  as  a  result  of  being  chronically  ill— changes  that  have  profound 
effects  on  how  the  terminally  ill  live  out  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Jan  is  one  of  at  least  287  reported  cases  in  which  taking  L-Tryptophan 
is  suspected  as  the  primary  cause  of  a  rare  blood  disorder  called  eosinophilia- 
myalgia  syndrome  (EMS).  "The  syndrome  is  characterized  by  abnormally  high 
levels  of  white  blood  cells  and,  nearly  always,  by  muscle  and  joint  pain, 
swelling  of  the  arms  and  legs,  skin  rash,  and  (sometimes)  fever"  (Hale  88). 

For  Jan  the  EMS  was  also  a  precursor  to  the  development  of  scleroderma. 
"Scleroderma  [is]  a  systemic  disorder  associated  with  the  widespread 
deposition  of  collagen  (a  connective  tissue)  throughout  the  body"  (Soudah 
1461).  Excess  collagen  deposits  in  the  muscle  and  joint  areas  create  a 
thickening  of  the  skin  and  muscle  tissue  that  increasingly  impairs  mobility 
(W.). 

Because  EMS  is  rare  and  difficult  to  identify,  Jan  at  first  thought  she  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  case  of  the  flu.  Seven  months  after  the  onset  of  the 
symptoms,  the  EMS  and  concomitant  scleroderma  were  medically  identified. 
However,  they  are  both  disorders  that  manifest  themselves  without  any 
outward  sign  of  impairment.  Therefore,  Jan  noted,  others  still  tended  to  treat 
her  as  if  she  were  able-bodied.  Explanations  given  to  former  friends  about  her 
inability  to  stay  on  the  phone  and  go  walking  or  shopping  for  any  length  of 
time  were  met  with  impatience.  The  American  dogma  of  independence  and 
self-reliance  tends  to  create  intolerance  of  those  who  cannot  comply  with  that 
ideology. 
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On  one  occasion,  fearing  that  she  would  lose  a  valuable  friendship,  Jan 
agreed  to  accept  a  friend's  invitation  to  go  shopping.  But  her  “friend"  refused 
to  use  Jan's  handicapped  parking  permit  because  Jan  did  not  "look  handi¬ 
capped  to  other  people."  Therefore,  Jan  had  to  walk  several  extra  yards 
before  she  even  reached  the  doors  of  the  store.  For  Jan  the  joint  and  muscle 
strain  of  each  step  is  very  fatiguing. 

Yet,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  this  society  for  appearances  to  take 
precedence  over  facts.  Keeping  up  with  the  Joneses  is  as  American  as  the 
myth  about  young  George  cutting  down  the  cherry  tree.  Also,  this  false  need 
for  such  preeminent  appearances  provides  the  basis  for  “Don't  leave  home 
without  it." 

For  awhile,  Jan  pushed  herself  to  meet  the  expectations  of  others, 
attempting  to  accomplish  what  she  had  in  the  past.  But  she  paid  for  it 
afterwards  with  severe  muscles  spasms  and  fatigue— conditions  that  left  her 
vulnerable  to  infections  and  exacerbated  her  illness.  Eventually,  Jan  had  to 
give  up  the  pretense.  The  disease  forced  a  permanent  change  in  her  life's 
activities.  As  Jan  put  it.  "I  could  no  longer  be  the  wife  that  I  wanted  to  be. 
I  couldn't  be  the  mother  that  I  wanted  to  be,  and  I  couldn't  be  the  friend  that 
I  wanted  to  be— not  only  to  others,  but  to  myself  also." 

In  order  to  slow  the  progression  of  the  illnesses,  Jan  had  to  begin  saying 
no  to  those  who  insisted  on  overextending  her  physical  resources.  But  first 
she  would  have  to  wage  an  inner  struggle  to  let  go  of  her  own  stern  attitudes 
of  independence  and  to  allow  others  to  do  for  her  what  she  was  used  to  doing 
for  them.  Dependence  on  others  is  a  humbling  experience,  but  that  was  not 
Jan's  main  concern.  She  was  aware  that  this  new  dependence  would  cost 
her  friendships— friendships  that  had  previously  been  dependent  on  Jan 
asking,  not  what  others  could  do  for  her,  but  what  she  could  do  for  others. 
People  whom  Jan  had  known  since  childhood  became  less  and  less  available. 

Jan  had  always  been  meticulous  about  her  appearance.  Now,  the 
unpredictable  muscle  spasms  prevented  Jan  from  using  a  curling  iron 
without  the  risk  of  injury.  Applying  mascara  and  other  makeup  was  a  similar 
disaster.  The  effects  of  the  illness  were  taking  away  the  tools  of  masking  that 
American  women  use  when  presenting  themselves  to  the  world— perfect 
coiffures,  perfect  makeup,  and  perfect  outfit  for  that  perfected  look.  This  look 
was  popularized  in  movies  of  the  forties  and  fifties.  The  starlet  would  be 
shown  on  full  screen,  waking  in  the  morning  without  a  hair  out  of  place,  all 
her  make-up  just  so,  and  with  nary  a  wrinkle  in  her  pajamas.  Jan's  illness  was 
cutting  her  out  of  the  American  scene.  She  had  to  accept  her  physical  self 
as  she  naturally  was— not  unattractive,  but  unglamorized. 

Jan  began  to  notice  a  surprising  response  to  going  out  without  her 
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"mask.”  To  present  herself  to  others  with  all  her  imperfections  caused  one 
of  two  reactions.  Either  the  other  person  was  relaxed  enough  to  take  his  or 
her  mask  off  also,  or  the  other  person  felt  threatened.  This  latter  reaction  is 
understandable;  in  a  country  so  filled  with  illusions,  coming  face  to  face  with 
reality  can  be  unnerving.  The  reality  for  Jan  was  that  many  people  no  longer 
looked  directly  at  her;  she  was  becoming  invisible,  like  her  disease. 

An  added  insult  to  Jan's  previous  identity  was  the  weight  gain  induced 
by  the  corticosteroids  used  to  control  the  inflammations  associated  with  the 
disorders.  Jan  was  quickly  losing  status  in  a  society  that  spends  millions  on 
exercise  paraphernalia  in  an  attempt  to  gain  the  perfectly  sculpted  body. 
There  is  an  old  adage,  "Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,"  but  Jan  was  no 
longer  of  the  same  feather.  This  living(ston)  seagull  was  being  beached  by 
friends  and  sometimes  family. 

Jan  recalled  that  at  one  point  in  her  illness,  "the  guilt  and  the  shame"  that 
she  felt  because  of  her  illness  caused  her  to  hide  from  others.  "There  were 
times  when...  I  wouldn't  go  out  because  I  didn't  want  them  to  know  how  bad 
that  I  looked.  I  felt  that  I  should  still  be  able  to  get  up  and  put  my  makeup 
on...  I  had  a  lot  of  difficulty  working  through  [the  fact]  that  I'm  still  the  same 
person." 

Today,  Jan  has  refined  her  circle  of  friends,  preferring  to  spend  her  time 
with  those  who  can  accept  the  reality  of  who  she  is  as  a  person- 
imperfections  and  all.  She  knows  that  her  illnesses  will  continue  to  progress, 
eventually  taking  away  all  viable  mobility.  When  that  happens,  she  plans  to 
have  her  living  room  converted  into  her  bedroom,  so  that  she  may  continue 
to  be  "in  the  center  of  things."  It  is  not  in  Jan's  plans  to  ever  give  up  on  life 
and  living. 

However,  Jan's  experiences  provide  some  understanding  for  those  who 
have  made  the  Kevorkian  choice.  In  a  society  that  has  long  been  obsessed 
with  being  number  one— technologically,  educationally,  materially,  and  mili¬ 
tarily—  those  who  cannot  excel  will  continue  to  have  their  place  in  society 
challenged. 

Discussions  surrounding  assisted  suicides  invariably  include  the  phrase, 
"death  with  dignity."  It  is  spoken  with  the  unquestioned  implication  that  it  is 
the  disease  that  takes  away  the  person's  dignity.  Instead,  could  it  be  that  the 
ideologies  and  resulting  behaviors  of  a  perfectionistic  culture  take  away  the 
dignity  of  those  who  would  remind  us  of  our  own  fallibility  and  our  own 
mortality? 

People  have  done  a  good  deal  of  posturing  about  the  arrogance  of  those 
who,  in  god-like  fashion,  have  chosen  their  own  time  of  death.  Yet,  these 
premature  deaths  may  simply  be  the  symptom  of  a  larger  illness,  illness  that 
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condemns,  rejects,  and  ignores  those  who  live  on  the  outskirts  of  perfection¬ 
ism,  pushing  them  out  of  living  while  they  are  still  alive.  While  we  wring  our 
judicial  robes  over  issues  surrounding  the  right  to  "death  with  dignity,"  we 
persevere  in  the  perfectionistic  extremes  that  serve  to  rob  so  many  of  a  life 
with  dignity.  Perhaps  it  is  time  to  refocus  our  perspective  onto  the  source  of 
the  problem  instead  of  the  symptom. 
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Sandra  Ransom 


A  Hypothetical  Narrative 
of  an  Abstract  Concept 

It  is  a  beautiful  spring  day  in  May.  There  is  a  lake  on  the  campus  with 
a  walking  path  that  goes  all  around.  Occasionally,  the  trees  form  an  arch 
overhead,  and  the  couple  must  bend  their  heads  and  walk  closer  together  to 
pass  through.  Sometimes  they  speak.  Sometimes  they  walk  in  comfortable 
silence.  They  pause  now  and  then  —  to  allow  a  mother  duck  and  her  babies 
to  cross  the  path  in  front  of  them  or  to  watch  the  schools  of  vibrant  red  or 
brilliantly  silver  fish  flash  beneath  the  calm  surface  of  the  lake.  Many  other 
students  are  walking  around  the  lake,  and  they  pass  the  couple  from  behind 
or  separate  to  go  around  them  as  they  meet. 

The  friends  stop  —  to  peer  through  the  windows  of  the  old  chapel  and 
then  to  investigate  the  unusual  blossoms  on  the  tree  growing  nearby.  They 
pause  to  rest  on  a  park  bench.  Reluctantly,  they  check  their  watches  to 
determine  how  much  more  time  can  be  spent  together  before  they  must 
return  to  their  studies. 

They  need  nothing  to  entertain  them  —  not  a  penny  has  been  spent.  Time 
together  and  nature's  exquisite  beauty  have  made  the  day  perfect.  But 
always,  unspoken,  it  lurks  inside  them  both  . . .  when  the  semester  is  ended, 
they  must  go  their  separate  ways. 

A  delicate  fragrant  blossom  beckons.  She  pauses  to  take  the  branch  in 
her  hands  and  to  breathe  deeply  of  its  perfume.  Her  entire  being  is  filled  with 
such  a  mixture  of  contentment,  happiness,  and  bittersweet  pain  that  she  fears 
her  heart  will  burst.  She  sighs  from  so  deeply  within  that  her  body  trembles. 
Although  she  doesn't  make  a  sound,  he  senses  what  is  happening.  Gently, 
she  touches  his  hand  for  just  a  moment  before  they  once  more  merge  with 
the  other  students  walking  around  the  lake. 

No  more  words  are  needed  —  no  explanations,  no  recriminations.  They 
know  their  commitments  and  what  must  be  done.  And  that  is  love. 
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Larry  Michael  Nimetz 


The  Weapon  of  Youth 

For  Christmas  this  year  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  a  couple  of  my 
Army  buddies.  We  grew  up  together  as  tankers  in  a  armor  unit  just  north 
of  Frankfurt,  Germany.  The  vehicle  that  was  the  center  of  our  occupation  was 
the  M1A1  Abrams  Main  Battle  Tank,  a  piece  of  equipment  that  very  much 
symbolized  our  youth.  Its  very  presence  exuded  power;  it  could  wreak  havoc 
with  ease,  and  just  like  a  man  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  the  tank  was  a  weapon 
of  offense.  "Jack,"  "Jug,"  and  I  shared  our  youth  in  this  vehicle  and  may  have 
even  become  men. 

On  maneuvers  in  Bavaria,  during  the  fall  of  1988,  we  were  ordered  to 
halt  outside  a  small  town.  The  townspeople  were  interested  and  impressed 
by  the  sight  of  American  tanks  on  the  outskirts  of  their  small  town.  The  young 
boys  were  especially  excited  and  curious.  "Jug,"  seeing  the  young  boys, 
picked  one  out  of  the  growing  crowd  and  invited  him  up  to  see  inside.  The 
boy's  face  lit  up,  his  eyes  widened,  and  he  seemed  almost  to  have 
transformed  from  boy  to  man.  He  now  had  an  opportunity  to  stand  on  the 
most  powerful  vehicle  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  dream  come  true.  As  a  boy 
envisions  becoming  a  man,  with  the  various  exciting  experiences  and 
unlimited  possibilities,  it  often  seems  almost  too  great  to  be  real.  The  tank 
allowed  one  of  those  fantasies  to  come  true  to  life  for  that  young  boy. 

But  with  such  a  powerful  tool  in  the  hands  of  young  men,  they  must  be 
wary  of  its  power  to  destroy.  The  Ml  Abrams  can  cruise  across  any  type  of 
terrain  with  almost  effortless  grace,  demolishing  anything  in  its  path  with  the 
squeeze  of  a  trigger.  As  young  men,  we  rarely  realize  the  power  we  wield. 
Today  in  America,  young  men,  soldiers  for  their  cause,  destroy  the  families, 
lives,  and  communities  around  them  and  possibly  even  themselves  with  the 
power  they  do  not  realize  they  control. 

As  a  boy  becomes  a  man,  he  is  very  much  trying  to  prove  his  worth:  by 
taking  on  responsibilities,  earning  a  living,  and  possibly  raising  a  family.  He 
is  on  the  offense:  overcoming  obstacles,  dealing  with  the  many  problems  that 
arise,  and  having  every  intention  of  succeeding  and  reaching  his  objectives. 
Much  like  that  young  man,  the  tank  is  a  weapon  of  offense.  It  uses  its  mobility 
to  overcome  or  move  around  obstacles,  its  armor  to  take  hits  with  no  effect, 
and  its  firepower  to  destroy  all  challenges.  The  tank  moves  with  grace  and 
determination  much  like  the  young  men  we  were. 
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Today,  the  tanks  in  which  we  shared  our  youth  sit  silently  in  the 
motorpool  just  north  of  Frankfurt,  still  very  much  the  vehicle  they  were  when 
we  rode  upon  them.  But  somewhere  along  the  way,  possibly  after  the  war, 
we  realized  that  the  power  and  ability  of  youth  to  destroy  could  be  harnessed 
to  build  and  secure.  "Jug,"  with  his  wife  and  two  kids,  is  now  a  pillar  of  his 
community.  "Jack"  is  well  on  his  way  to  becoming  a  teacher,  and  I,  a  home 
builder,  like  the  others,  much  wiser.  My  youth  is  a  memory,  beloved  and  not 
forgotten,  but  nevertheless  a  piece  of  the  past,  much  like  the  tank  in  the 
motorpool:  still  capable  but  no  longer  necessary. 
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Mitchell  S.  Mix 


Crystalline  Methamphetamine 
Hydrochloride:  The  Dangers  of  Ice 

Introduction 

For  the  past  decade,  the  United  States  has  witnessed  crack  cocaine's 
devastating  effects  on  society.  Whether  it  is  abuse,  addiction,  or  violent 
crimes,  we  are  well  aware  of  the  potential  dangers  involved  with  smoking 
crack  cocaine;  however,  a  much  more  potent  and  menacing  drug  has 
surfaced:  "ice."  Like  crack,  ice  is  not  a  new  drug  but  a  smokable  version  of 
an  old  one,  better  known  as  crystallized  methamphetamine.  The  stimulating 
effect  of  ice  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  chemically  related  amphetamine 
and  lasts  much  longer  than  that  of  crack  cocaine.  Ice  is  being  called  the  drug 
of  the  90's  because  of  its  high  potency,  low  cost,  and  general  availability. 

History  and  Overview 

Amphetamine  was  first  synthesized  in  the  United  States  in  1927  by  a 
California  pharmacologist,  George  A.  Alles  (Alles,  1 927).  However,  amphet¬ 
amines  pharmacological  effects  were  not  discovered  until  the  early  1930's 
when  it  served  as  an  experimental  substitute  for  ephedrine  and  was 
successful  in  treating  nasal  and  bronchial  congestion  associated  with  the 
common  cold  (Ferguson,  1 975).  By  1 932,  amphetamine  was  used  in  over- 
the-counter  Benzedrine  inhalers,  which  contained  250  milligrams  of  the  drug 
in  a  cotton  plug.  Within  that  decade,  further  research  found  amphetamines 
to  have  a  stimulation  effect  on  the  central  nervous  system,  which  lead  to  the 
clinical  use  of  the  drug  to  treat  narcolepsy  and  overeating  (Cho,  1990). 

Methamphetamine  was  introduced  about  the  same  time  as  amphet¬ 
amine,  but  was  not  used  all  that  much  until  World  War  II.  During  the  war,  the 
German  and  Japanese  soldiers  were  issued  tablets  of  methamphetamine  in 
their  survival  kits  to  enhance  morale  and  also  to  suppress  fatigue.  The 
Japanese  even  went  to  the  extent  of  distributing  methamphetamines  to  their 
civilian  workers  hoping  to  increase  productivity  in  the  work  environment; 
however,  a  couple  of  years  after  the  war,  their  efforts  backfired.  Japan 
suffered  from  widespread  methamphetamine  abuse  due  to  the  drug's  highly 
addictive  characteristics  and  the  overabundant  military  surplus  of  the  drug. 
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With  new  drug  laws,  harsh  penalties,  and  a  massive  drug  education  program, 
Japan  reduced  its  methamphetamine  abuse  problem  by  1957  (Ellenhorn, 
1988). 

In  the  United  States,  intravenous  and  oral  abuse  of  amphetamine 
inhalants  was  common  among  teenagers.  This  abuse  forced  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  ban  the  use  of  Benzedrine  inhalers  in  1 959.  However, 
the  abuse  of  Benzedrine  inhalers  was  not  solely  responsible  for  the  amphet¬ 
amine  problem  in  the  United  States.  Amphetamine  compounds  were  being 
diverted  to  the  black  market  and  sold  illegally  because  they  were  in  great 
demand  (Ellenhorn,  1988).  During  the  1 960's,  methamphetamine  abuse  in 
the  United  States  reached  epidemic  proportions.  This  abuse  continued 
throughout  most  of  the  1970's  (Sager,  1990).  With  the  arrival  of  crack 
cocaine  in  the  1 980's,  methamphetamine  abuse  declined  drastically  as  if  the 
drug  had  disappeared  from  the  face  of  this  planet  (Ellenhorn,  1988). 
However,  recently  the  drug  has  resurfaced  in  the  recreational  drug  subcul¬ 
ture,  and  its  second  coming  is  in  a  new  potent  form  (Cho,  1990). 

The  new  form  is  crystalline  methamphetamine  hydrochloride.  Its  street 
name  is  "ice"  because  of  the  transparent  crystals  that  characterize  it. 
Primarily,  ice  has  been  smuggled  into  the  United  States  from  illegal  labs  in 
Asia;  however,  the  chemicals  needed  to  synthesize  ice  are  relatively  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  easily  available  in  the  United  States  (Nielson,  1990).  The  potency 
of  ice  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  hydrochloride  salt  can  be  vaporized.  Therefore, 
ice  is  a  smokable  form  of  methamphetamine,  which  has  a  more  rapid  and 
efficient  delivery  to  the  user's  brain  than  oral  ingestion.  Smoking  ice  also 
eliminates  the  danger  of  contracting  AIDS  through  intravenous  abuse 
because  the  user  can  achieve  the  same  level  of  high  without  the  use  of 
hypodermic  needles.  Together,  these  factors  give  ice  an  attractive  quality,  so 
attractive  that  ice  has  become  the  number  one  drug  problem  in  Hawaii  (Cho, 
1990). 


Chemistry 

In  the  past,  methamphetamine  was  manufactured  in  Asia  and  then 
transported  into  the  United  States.  Today,  the  drug  is  synthesized  by  rogue 
chemists  in  clandestine  labs  across  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States  (Lerner,  1988).  According  to  Cho  (1990),  the  annual  profits  to  be 
made  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  drug  are  around  three  billion 
dollars  depending  on  the  drug's  purity. 

The  purity  of  ice  is  based  on  the  reduction  of  ephedrine,  which  is  one  type 
of  methamphetamine  synthesis.  When  ephedrine  is  used  as  the  starting 
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material  in  methamphetamine  synthesis,  no  other  chemical  species  are 
needed  for  coupling,  which  limits  the  number  of  side  products.  Due  to 
ephedrine's  chemically  pure  nature,  the  reduction  process  produces  the  more 
potent  dextrorotary  enantiomer  of  methamphetamine  (Cho,  1990). 

The  more  common  approach  for  methamphetamine  synthesis  is  the 
condensation  reaction  between  phenylacetone  and  methylamine.  This 
procedure  produces  a  racemic  mixture  that  contains  a  high  number  of 
contaminants,  which  decreases  the  purity  of  the  final  product,  but  increases 
the  profits  from  its  sale  (Cho,  1990). 

Pharmacokinetics 

Absorption 

The  inhalation  of  ice  vapor  is  a  very  quick  and  efficient  route  for  its 
absorption  into  the  bloodstream.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  when  the  vapors 
of  ice  are  inhaled,  they  enter  the  lungs.  Because  of  the  lung's  high  vascularity, 
the  drug  quickly  enters  the  bloodstream,  which  delivers  the  drug  rapidly  to 
the  brain  (Cho,  1990).  Unlike  the  oral  route,  the  inhalation  of  ice  vapor 
ensures  a  high  level  of  the  more  active  form  of  methamphetamine  because 
the  drug  does  not  have  to  pass  through  the  stomach  where  its  concentration 
would  be  reduced  and  its  absorption  into  the  bloodstream  would  be  delayed 
(Ellenhorn,  1988). 

Distribution  and  Protein  Binding 

According  to  Ellenhorn  (1988),  methamphetamines  concentrate  in  the 
lungs  and  brain;  however,  the  extent  of  protein  binding  and  the  volume  of 
distribution  are  not  well  understood. 

Elimination 

The  elimination  of  methamphetamine  is  quite  different  than  that  of  other 
drugs,  such  as  cocaine.  Whereas,  cocaine  is  transformed  rapidly  in  the 
bloodstream  to  biologically  inactive  metabolites,  methamphetamine  is  not. 
Instead,  methamphetamine  is  transformed  into  active  metabolites  that 
include  ephedrine  derivatives.  Therefore,  compared  to  cocaine,  metham¬ 
phetamine  has  a  longer  half-life  and  a  longer  physiological  effect  on  the  user. 
Repeated  dosages  of  ice  are  accompanied  by  a  substantial  accumulation  of 
methamphetamine  in  the  body  (Cho  1 990).  While  this  ensures  the  prolonged 
high  that  has  made  ice  such  an  attractive  drug  of  abuse,  it  also  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  user's  health. 
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Pharmacology 

Methamphetamine  is  an  indirect  agent  because  it  does  not  act  directly 
on  neuron  receptors.  Instead,  methamphetamine  exerts  its  effects  primarily 
through  the  release  of  neurotransmitters,  dopamine  and  norepinephrine.  In 
the  peripheral  nervous  system,  norepinephrine  is  the  neurotransmitter  of  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system  and  the  chemical  facilitator  of  human  reactions. 
In  the  central  nervous  system,  dopamine  is  the  neurotransmitter  associated 
with  human  feelings.  When  methamphetamine  acts  on  these  nervous 
systems,  it  causes  the  release  of  dopamine  and  norepinephrine  into  the  brain 
and  body  (Cho,  1990). 


Who  Uses  Ice 

When  smoked,  ice  is  a  drug  that  causes  a  number  of  effects  that  appeal 
to  the  average  American  (Sager,  1 990).  For  example,  the  stimulating  effect 
of  ice  makes  you  feel  energetic,  self-confident,  productive,  and  happy  (Cho, 
1 990).  The  overall  effect  tends  to  make  an  individual  more  extroverted  than 
usual  (O'Koon,  1989).  After  smoking  ice,  you  can  feel  good  about  your  life, 
no  matter  how  bad  it  may  be.  The  problem  with  ice  is  not  only  that  its  effects 
last  longer  than  crack's,  but  that  it  threatens  the  majority  of  Americans:  the 
middle-class  (Sager,  1990). 

Housewives  have  said  that  ice  gave  them  the  extra  boost  of  energy  that 
is  needed  to  help  them  handle  their  kids,  husband,  and  housework.  Adoles¬ 
cents  use  ice  to  help  them  escape  their  feelings  of  insecurity.  Truck  drivers 
smoke  ice  because  the  drug  causes  increased  alertness  that  helps  them  drive 
longer  and  make  better  time  between  each  delivery  (Sager,  1990).  In 
addition,  college  students  who  use  ice  can  stay  up  all  night  cramming  for  an 
exam  without  feeling  tired  or  frustrated  (O'Koon,  1 989).  For  the  most  part, 
people  using  ice  are  not  your  average  criminal,  but  rather  middle  class 
Americans  trying  to  overcome  the  stress  of  their  daily  lives  (Sager,  1990). 

Physical  Effects 

Cardiovascular  Complications 

When  ice  vapor  is  inhaled,  the  bronchi  of  the  lungs  enlarge  to  let  more 
air  in.  After  the  drug  enters  the  lungs,  it  is  quickly  absorbed  into  the 
bloodstream.  The  blood  vessels  undergo  vasospasms  that  decrease  the 
diameter  of  the  blood  vessels  causing  an  increase  in  blood  pressure  and  heart 
rate.  Vasospasms  have  also  caused  the  interruption  of  the  blood  supply  to 
the  heart  resulting  in  a  heart  attack.  Myocardial  infarctions  have  caused  a 
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number  of  heart  attacks  in  people  who  smoke  ice;  however,  younger  abusers 
of  ice  who  have  suffered  heart  attacks  may  have  had  pre-existing  heart 
problems  not  yet  diagnosed  (Hong  Matsuyama,  Nur,  1991). 

An  increase  in  blood  pressure  puts  an  increased  amount  of  stress  on 
blood  vessels.  This  stress  may  cause  a  blood  vessel  to  burst.  If  a  blood  vessel 
bursts  in  the  brain,  the  person  suffers  a  stroke.  A  stroke  can  affect  the  person 
in  many  different  ways  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  hemorrhage. 
Chances  are  the  person  may  lose  the  ability  to  speak  or  to  read  or  to 
communicate  with  others.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  person  could  lose  the 
use  of  a  limb  (Brooks,  1 992).  Strokes  associated  with  the  smoking  of  ice  have 
even  resulted  in  death  (Sager,  1990). 

Other  cardiovascular  complications  associated  with  the  smoking  of  ice 
are  pulmonary  edema  and  cardiomyopathy  (Hong  et  al.,  1991). 

Neurologic  Complications 

Paranoid  delusions,  hallucinations,  and  bizarre  behavior  are  products  of 
chronic  methamphetamine  abuse.  The  abuser's  behavior  is  very  similar  to  the 
behavior  seen  in  a  paranoid  schizophrenic.  In  addition  to  hallucinations, 
chronic  methamphetamine  abusers  become  easily  confused  and  have  less 
tolerance  for  frustration  and  stress,  which  usually  results  in  violence.  With 
drugs  like  Haldol  and  Thorazine,  ice  addicts  can  be  treated  for  their 
neurological  disorders  (Sager,  1990).  Their  hallucinations  often  disappear 
within  days  even  though  their  delusions  may  remain  for  months.  During  that 
time,  the  recovering  ice  addict  may  have  trouble  entering  the  rapid  eye 
movement  stage  of  sleep;  however,  the  addict's  normal  sleep  pattern  will 
eventually  return  (Ellenhorn,  1988). 

Pregnancy  and  Newborn  Dependency 

The  use  of  ice  by  pregnant  women  causes  a  decrease  in  blood  flow  to 
the  fetus,  resulting  in  underdeveloped  limbs,  organs,  and  cerebral  structures 
(Sager,  1990).  Some  women  experience  miscarriages.  Some  women  have 
stillbirths.  However,  the  vast  majority  of  fetuses  that  go  the  distance  and  live 
through  birth  are  usually  ice-dependent.  The  newborn's  addition  to  the  drug 
is  just  as  strong  as  its  mother's.  With  modern  technology  and  medicine, 
doctors  are  successful  in  treating  newborn  dependency;  however,  not  all 
newborns  are  successfully  treated.  Ice-dependent  newborns  tend  to  be 
asocial  and  incapable  of  bonding.  Some  tremble  and  cry  continuously  for 
hours.  The  sad  fact  is  that  evidence  shows  a  positive  link  between  children 
who  are  incapable  of  bonding  and  sociopathic  behavior.  (Lerner,  1988). 
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Symptoms  of  Abuse 

As  ice  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  among  teenagers,  parents 
should  be  aware  of  the  symptoms  of  methamphetamine  abuse.  The  first  set 
of  symptoms  are  dilated  pupils,  rapid  weight  loss,  extreme  talkativeness  and 
restlessness,  insomnia,  and  relatively  short  attention  spans.  Later,  look  for 
paranoia,  wide  mood  swings,  and  violent  behavior.  Chronic  use  of  ice  can 
result  in  severe  hypertension,  respiratory  and  cardial  problems,  and  unfortu¬ 
nately,  death  (Holland,  1990). 

Economics 

Cost 

Ice  has  a  street  value  of  fifty  dollars  per  one-tenth  of  a  gram,  which 
provides  the  user  with  about  four  doses  (Holland,  1 990).  Crack  has  a  street 
value  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  gram,  which  provides  the  user  with  about 
eight  doses  (O'Koon,  1988).  At  face  value,  crack  appears  to  be  the  best 
purchase;  however,  when  comparing  the  two  drugs  for  price  bargains,  the  key 
factor  to  consider  is  the  length  of  intensity  of  each  drug  per  dosage.  A  single 
dosage  of  ice  produces  a  stimulating  effect  that  lasts  about  fourteen  hours, 
whereas  one  dose  of  crack  lasts  about  twenty  minutes  (Holland,  1 990).  The 
effects  of  ice  last  much  longer  than  the  effects  of  crack  cocaine.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  ice  has  a  longer  half-life  than  crack  (Cho,  1 990).  Therefore,  an 
individual  would  have  to  buy  fourteen  grams  of  crack  at  a  hundred  dollars  per 
gram  in  order  to  achieve  the  same  length  of  intensity  that  ice  offers  in  one- 
tenth  of  a  gram.  When  compared  to  the  price  and  the  duration  of  crack 
cocaine,  ice  is  a  better  bargain. 

Profit 

Unlike  crack  cocaine,  ice  can  be  synthesized  from  commercially  available 
chemicals  sold  in  chemical  catalogs  and  sold  at  chemical  companies.  A  rogue 
chemist  can  invest  about  five  thousand  dollars  in  materials  and  produce 
approximately  four  and  five-tenths  kilograms  of  ice  (Lerner,  1 988).  With  ice 
having  a  street  value  of  fifty  dollars  per  one-tenth  of  a  gram,  four  and  five- 
tenths  kilograms  would  bring  in  a  gross  profit  of  about  two  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars.  According  to  Lerner  (1988),  clandestine  drug  labs  are 
becoming  a  multimillion-dollar  business. 

Summary 

Ice  is  not  a  new  drug,  but  rather  a  more  potent  and  smokable  form  of 
methamphetamine:  a  drug  that  has  a  past  reputation  of  abuse  in  the  United 
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States.  Unlike  cocaine,  ice  can  be  synthesized  here  in  the  states  because  the 
chemicals  needed  for  the  manufacturing  of  the  drug  are  commercially 
available.  The  manufacturing  of  the  drug  is  relatively  cheap,  resulting  in  high 
profit  margins.  Because  the  profits  are  big  and  the  drug  is  in  great  demand, 
the  manufacturing  of  ice  has  become  a  multi-million  dollar  business. 

Ice  use  is  predominant  among  middle  class  Americans.  Like  crack 
cocaine,  ice  is  self-administered  by  smoking.  Smoking  the  drug  allows  the 
more  active  form  of  methamphetamine  to  enter  the  bloodstream  and  reach 
the  brain  without  a  decrease  in  its  concentration.  Smoking  ice  also  eliminates 
the  hazard  of  contracting  AIDS  from  the  sharing  of  syringe  needles  common 
with  intravenous  methamphetamine  abuse.  The  chronic  use  of  methamphet¬ 
amine  can  lead  to  serious  health  problems,  such  as  heart  attacks,  strokes,  and 
different  types  of  psychoses.  A  pregnant  woman  who  uses  ice  complicates 
her  pregnancy  and  runs  the  risk  of  bearing  an  ice-dependent  baby.  Ice- 
dependent  babies  tend  to  demonstrate  asocial  behavior. 

As  ice  becomes  more  and  more  popular  in  the  United  States,  parents 
should  be  aware  of  the  telltale  signs  that  are  present  with  methamphetamine 
abuse.  These  telltale  signs  include  dilated  pupils,  rapid  weight  loss,  rapid 
speech,  and  insomnia.  After  a  single  dosage  of  ice,  the  addiction  cycle  begins, 
and  terminating  the  ice  addiction  is  a  very  difficult  task. 
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Jonas  Thor 


The  Fisherman 

As  we  rowed  the  slope  out  to  the  fishing  boat,  Norleif  was  looking 
out  over  the  sea  with  a  sensitivity  that  was  almost  touching,  while  he 
pulled  his  big,  rough  hand  through  his  thin  and  weather-beaten  hair.  His  eyes 
reflected  old,  buried  hardship  but  did  for  the  moment  not  reveal  any  new 
secrets  beyond  the  one  of  father  and  brothers  out  there  somewhere  in  the 
deep  blue  masses,  gone  in  a  time  that  was  almost  forgotten. 

When  we  had  left  the  house,  the  dawn  was  still  held  back  by  the  weak 
June  darkness,  and  the  end  of  the  sea  could  not  be  seen,  but  as  we  had 
reached  the  little  harbor  after  a  walk  of  the  better  part  of  a  mile,  the  edges 
of  the  sun  had  slowly  been  revealed.  The  light  had  changed  the  lands  and 
the  sea  to  a  more  predictable  and  almost  inviting  setting.  Once  on  board,  the 
boat  was  prepared  in  a  few  minutes.  Norleif  started  the  gaslight  to  fire  up  the 
engine;  we  undid  the  ties  and  left  the  protecting  horseshoe  shaped  harbor 
behind. 

He  was  in  close  touch  with  the  freedom  of  his  profession.  The  pride  and 
dedication  in  a  heritage  that  was  passed  down  since  generations  never 
seemed  to  leave  his  mind,  as  I  glanced  at  him.  Norleif  was  a  very  big  man. 
Even  though  he  was  in  his  early  seventies,  there  were  not  many  visual  signs 
of  aging  at  the  first  impression.  His  hold  was  proud,  and  his  whole 
appearance  constituted  respect.  His  hands,  so  rough,  and  almost  the  size  of 
large  frying  pans,  only  occasionally  touched  the  rudder  as  we  entered  the 
open  waters.  Even  though  he  had  not  shaved  for  a  few  days,  his  face  had  a 
soft,  deeply  wise  look.  As  I  can  recollect,  somehow,  it  appeared  like  he  was 
constantly  surrounded  with  a  slight  smell  of  fish  aroma. 

His  experiences  were  greater  than  what  would  conclude  a  normal 
lifetime,  but  his  respect  for  the  sea  was  inevitable.  He  saw  the  ocean  as  the 
most  dangerous  and  mysterious  area  of  empty  spaces,  but  he  also  saw  a  pure 
beauty  always  close  to  his  heart,  even  though  the  whole  male  side  of  his 
family  were  lost  out  in  the  waves  of  that  same  sea.  He  was  probably  bound 
to  die  out  there  as  well  one  day,  I  thought  to  myself. 

Suddenly,  the  engine  lost  its  rhythm  and  took  on  an  almost  bizarre  tone, 
which  made  him  wrinkle  his  eyebrows  in  a  short  second  of  confusion,  before 
he  bent  down  over  the  small  indoor  compartment  at  the  front  to  the  boat.  He 
adjusted  one  of  many  small  oil  dripping  wheels,  which  brought  the  vessel's 
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motor  pace  back  to  a  more  humble  melody.  Norleif's  nose  wings  were 
flapping  through  his  sniffing  attempt  to  analyze  the  problem,  as  he  looked  at 
me  with  a  kind  of  amused  expression  on  his  face. 

We  were  approaching  the  predetermined  spot  for  the  morning.  He 
slowed  down,  and  I  got  ready  to  haul  out  my  fishing  gear.  The  echo  machine 
made  some  fuzzing  noises  in  the  wandering  over  the  sea  bottom  to  indicate 
a  cod  school's  presence.  He  gave  me  a  sign,  and  I  let  go  of  the  line,  which 
on  the  last  six  yards  had  hook  strings  attached  about  every  foot.  On  every 
hook  sat  a  piece  of  plastic,  which  by  the  fish  would  be  identified  as  an 
appetizing  piece  of  shrimp.  I  took  a  step  back.  The  fish  aroma  was  sticking 
in  my  nose,  as  the  weight  hit  the  bottom. 

The  still  empty  bins  around  me  had  layers  of  old  fish  slime  stuck  to  the 
sides,  and  could  probably  never  had  come  clean  even  if  we  would  have  been 
worried  about  it.  At  the  moment,  I  was  more  concerned  with  hauling  up  the 
line  a  few  feet  in  order  to  tempt  the  little  sea  creatures,  but  the  thought  of  old, 
rotten  guts  slipped  my  mind  anyway. 

I  was  concentrating  on  my  assignment,  but  Norleif  was  already  pulling 
the  cods  out  of  the  water  before  I  even  had  any  kind  of  approach  on  my  bait. 
There  was  a  mild  shining  of  satisfaction  in  his  eyes,  maybe  as  strong  as  fifty 
years  ago.  He  teased  me  in  his  own  quiet  way,  about  not  being  very  lucky 
at  the  moment,  and  gave  me  a  smile  so  wide,  that  his  chew  tobacco  almost 
fell  out  from  behind  his  upper  lip.  After  a  few  hours  of  total  humiliation,  I  let 
myself  slip  for  a  second,  and  bent  over  to  grab  the  thermos.  The  coffee  tasted 
like  rotten  ferret,  but  I  did  not  pay  attention  to  the  flavor  of  old,  almost  cold 
liquid  in  a  cracked  thermos.  My  hands  were  trembling  of  excitement,  even 
though  my  luck  was  not  there. 

He  had  pulled  up  a  ton  of  fish,  while  my  success  only  pertained  to  a  few 
cods.  The  bins  were  full,  in  difference  from  the  same  morning.  I  went  back 
to  the  rod  wheel,  grabbed  the  handle  to  haul  it  all  up  a  last  time. 

"Might  as  well  just  take  it  easy  and  let  him  finish,"  I  thought  to  myself. 
However,  the  rod  wheel  did  not  move.  I  managed  to  gain  Norleif's  attention, 
making  him  aware  of  that  I  was  stuck  on  something  at  the  bottom.  He 
stomped  over  to  the  side  of  me,  as  he  grabbed  the  line  in  order  to  pull  the 
hooks  loose.  He  looked  up  at  me  with  an  interesting  expression  on  his  face. 

"This  is  no  bottom,  you  have  a  fightercod  on  this  line,"  he  said,  and  he 
smiled.  My  eyeballs  almost  popped  out  of  their  sockets  in  surprise,  as  he,  with 
only  the  slightest  strain,  started  to  weave  in  the  line  that  I  had  not  been  able 
to  even  move.  I  could  detect  that  he  had  a  minor  struggle,  but  this  man  was 
stronger  than  I  ever  could  have  imagined.  After  what  seemed  like  an  eternity. 
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the  shining  of  the  fish  was  visible  in  the  dark  water.  I  was  almost  in  shock 
when  he  pulled  the  huge  monster  on  board,  and  the  feeling  was  to  never  be 
forgotten.  We  laughed,  and  he  made  it  ironically  clear  that  it  was  time  to  go. 

He  started  up  the  engine,  and  proceeded  thereafter  to  gut  the  capture. 
As  soon  as  he  threw  the  first  intestines  in  the  water,  the  peace  of  the  sea  was 
broken,  as  the  sea  gulls  came  out  of  nowhere  to  share  our  success.  Their 
wings  covered  the  sky,  and  their  screaming  noises  controlled  the  song  of  the 
sea. 
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Edward  J.  Pinder 


Jimmy 

I  have  walked  through  the  jail  a  hundred  times,  but  the  steps  to  the 
isolation  cells  have  never  been  so  many  or  the  distance  so  far.  The  corridor 
greeted  me  like  an  enemy  that  I  had  a  quarrel  with  before.  I  approached  the 
middle  isolation  cell,  and  I  could  see  Jimmy  sitting  on  his  cot.  Jimmy  had  been 
arrested  for  burglary.  I  was  glad  that  I  was  not  the  officer  who  had  arrested 
him. 

I  looked  at  the  cold,  black,  unfeeling  bars.  Their  cool  depth  reminded  me 
of  Jimmy  and  me  as  children,  slipping  into  the  dark  murky  waters  of  Hawk 
Lake.  The  algae  grew  wild  all  around  the  lake.  The  chemicals  from  the  waste 
water  plant  that  had  spilled  into  the  lake  had  caused  the  strange  growth. 
When  we  slid  into  the  water,  algae  would  float  to  the  top  like  tiny  Man-o-wars. 
The  ball-shaped  slime  that  encompassed  our  legs  made  us  feel  as  if  we  were 
sticking  our  feet  into  a  wet  icebox. 

The  turtle's  heads  would  pop  up  out  of  the  slime,  breaking  the  surface 
water,  causing  ripples  of  aquatic  sound  waves  that  only  the  fish  could  hear. 
We  sank  down  in  the  water,  allowing  only  our  nose  and  eyes  to  stay  above 
the  water.  We  skimmed  the  top  of  the  water  slowly,  like  two  prehistoric 
crocodiles  stalking  our  prey.  We  stretched  the  net  under  the  amphibians,  and 
with  a  quick  jerk  of  the  handle  we  would  bring  the  net  to  the  surface.  Viola! 
The  turtles  were  ours.  They  were  trapped  in  the  net  with  no  means  of  escape. 
I  had  no  idea  how  those  turtles  must  have  felt,  but  now,  looking  at  Jimmy, 
I  did. 

Jimmy  was  sitting  in  the  corner  of  his  cell.  The  bed  was  a  concrete  slab 
with  a  wafer-thin  mattress  plopped  on  top.  It  seemed  like  only  yesterday  that 
we  sat  on  Jimmy's  bed.  I  was  eleven  and  Jimmy  was  ten.  We  talked  about 
Karen,  Karen  with  the  long  red  hair,  whom  we  were  both  madly  in  love  with. 
I  was  so  jealous  when  he  told  me  he  had  kissed  her  for  the  first  time.  I  got 
that  embarrassed,  warm  feeling  that  floats  to  the  top  of  one's  head,  but  we 
were  best  friends,  so  I  let  the  feelings  subside. 

The  floor  of  the  cell  was  no  different  from  the  walls  or  the  ceiling: 
concrete  above,  concrete  below,  and  concrete  all  around.  The  walls  seemed 
to  squeeze  inward.  The  area  was  not  much  bigger  than  a  car,  which  takes 
me  back  to  Tim's  car,  where  Jimmy  and  I  tasted  our  first  beers.  The  year  was 
1973,  and  Tim  was  my  sister's  boyfriend.  I  guess  Tim  thought  it  would  be 
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cool  to  get  a  couple  of  young  punks  drunk.  The  beer  was  cold  and  bitter,  but 
we  drank  it  anyway.  My  lips  began  to  get  numb  from  the  alcohol.  I  looked 
over  at  Jimmy  and  we  laughed,  spitting  beer  on  each  other.  We  laughed  the 
laugh  of  incoherence,  the  laugh  of  ignorance,  and  the  laugh  of  little  boys  who 
would  be  men.  We  were  not  laughing  now. 

Jimmy  lit  up  a  cigarette  in  his  cell,  and  the  smoke  circled  his  head;  it  was 
the  smoke  of  a  great  Indian  smoke  signal  whose  warning  was  too  late.  I 
remember  the  smoke  drifting  by  my  face  in  1975.  Jimmy  had  become  friends 
with  Steve,  who  was  seven  years  our  senior.  I  was  sitting  in  between  Steve 
and  Jimmy  at  the  town  park.  Steve  lit  up  a  joint  and  began  taking  long  tokes. 
The  joint  smelled  tart  and  sweet  at  the  same  time.  Steve  offered  the  joint  to 
me  and  I  declined.  I  told  him  that  I  was  asthmatic.  He  again  pushed  the  joint 
towards  me  and  said,  "Smoke  it!"  I  took  a  tentative  drag.  I  coughed  as  the 
smoke  poked  hot  needles  into  my  lungs.  I  knew  at  that  time  that  Steve  was 
trouble,  but  I  was  too  small,  and  he  was  too  mean,  to  do  anything  about  it. 

The  orange  jumpsuit  made  Jimmy  into  a  carbon  copy  of  the  other 
prisoners.  The  clothes  were  bright  and  gaudy  looking.  They  reminded  me 
of  the  large  bell  bottom  pants  and  frilly  disco  shirts  that  we  wore  in  the  late 
1 970's.  The  clothes  were  a  progression  of  the  times.  The  crimes  that  Jimmy 
was  getting  involved  in  at  that  time  were  also  progressing  from  bad  to  worse. 
I  walked  into  the  local  laundromat  with  Jimmy.  He  walked  over  to  the  door 
where  the  keys  were  and  smashed  it  in.  I  was  a  year  older  than  Jimmy,  but 
he  was  clearly  the  leader.  Two  days  later  the  police  had  Jimmy  and  me  at 
the  station.  I  was  scared  to  death,  while  Jimmy  acted  calm  and  lied 
professionally.  The  police,  with  their  shiny  badges  and  serious  looks,  made 
me  realize  where  I  was  heading  ...  straight  to  jail.  The  police  could  not  prove 
anything,  but  I  knew  that  would  not  last. 

I  looked  at  Jimmy's  arm.  I  could  see  the  tattoos,  faded  biue  and  crooked, 
done  while  sitting  in  jail  cells  over  the  years.  The  tattoos  showed  a  long  trail 
on  the  map  to  decline. 

In  1986  Jimmy  and  Steve  were  convicted  of  burglary.  Jimmy  was 
sentenced  to  ten  years  in  prison.  While  Jimmy  was  in  prison,  I  became  a  cop. 
I  looked  at  Jimmy  and  thought  of  how  our  lives  had  come  full  circle.  Where 
was  that  little  boy  that  I  knew  growing  up?  I  asked  Jimmy,  "What  happened?" 

“I  plead  the  fifth,"  he  said  with  contempt. 

I  turned  around  to  leave.  The  loud  slam  of  the  doors  echoed  down  the 
hall  as  they  clicked  into  place.  A  chill  ran  through  me,  and  I  felt  that  same 
embarrassment  that  I  had  felt  as  an  eleven-year-old.  I  knew  this  time  that  the 
feeling  was  for  Jimmy,  not  me.  I  looked  back  at  Jimmy,  who  was  looking  at 
the  floor  of  his  cell.  I  wanted  to  say  something,  but  there  were  no  words. 
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Ruth  Martin 


We  Never  Mention  U.F.O.s 

I  can  still  hear  his  scream  to  this  very  day.  We  had  traveled  for  six 
hours  to  arrive  deep  in  the  Montana  Badlands.  The  name  of  the  nearest 
town  was  Ekalaka,  Montana.  Legend  has  it  that  the  town  was  named  after 
some  Plains  Indian  princess.  My  ex-husband  and  I  had  decided  to  give  our 
marriage  one  last  try  by  taking  a  college  course  in  field  archeology.  We  had 
never  really  done  anything  together  so  this  seemed  like  an  interesting 
alternative  to  spending  another  week  staring  hatefully  at  each  other.  And  if 
the  truth  be  known,  this  last-ditch  effort  was  really  his  idea  and  I  was  just  going 
along  to  appease  him. 

We  left  Laramie,  Wyoming,  with  twelve  other  field-school  students  and 
watched  the  landscape  change  from  lush  Wyoming  pine  forests  to  the  dry, 
parched  Montana  Badlands.  The  drive  up  to  Ekalaka  was  uneventful,  except 
for  Bob  making  the  usual  jerk  of  himself.  In  thirty  minutes  he  had  managed 
to  alienate  twelve  total  strangers.  It  is  hard  now  to  see  what  it  was  that  ever 
attracted  me  to  him  in  the  first  place.  Everyone  who  ever  met  him  seemed 
to  hate  him  at  first  sight.  They  were  totally  justified  in  those  initial  impressions. 

When  we  got  to  Ekalaka  we  stopped  by  the  local  bar,  and  the  boys  in 
our  group  bought  enough  beer  and  tequila  to  last  three  or  four  days.  Then 
we  got  on  a  one  lane  dirt  road  and  headed  for  the  Mill  Iron  Sight.  The  Mill 
Iron  Sight  is  the  oldest  Bison  jump  sight  in  North  America.  Over  thirteen 
thousand  years  ago  a  tribe  of  Plains  Indians  used  this  small  cliff  to  run  Bison 
to  their  death.  We  were  there  to  excavate  and  map  the  kill-sight  and  the 
nearby  camp  and  butchering  sight. 

That  night  we  put  up  our  tents  and  started  a  huge  bonfire.  In  the  darkness 
we  told  ghost  stories  and  swapped  life  histories.  The  only  problem  was,  when 
it  came  to  my  life  history,  I  had  to  lie  and  conceal  the  truth.  I  couldn't  hardly 
tell  this  group  of  strangers  that  I  had  spent  the  last  fifteen  years  married  to 
a  wife  beater.  So,  as  much  as  I  wanted  to  tell  the  truth,  I  told  some  bullshit 
story  about  how  "blissfully"  happy  I  had  been  since  I  found  Bob.  I  thought  it 
was  better  to  lower  myself  than  to  chance  making  him  mad  in  front  of  all  these 
people. 

Later  that  night  we  all  went  to  bed  and  listened  to  the  coyotes  scream 
'till  we  fell  asleep.  At  five  o’clock  the  next  morning  we  were  awakened  by  the 
intense  Montana  sun  and  began  our  journey  into  the  past.  The  first  thing  we 
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did  was  to  locate  likely  spots  in  the  center  of  what  was  once  a  camp  of  tipis. 
You  could  tell  that  it  had  been  a  campsite  by  the  stone  circles  (Tipi  rings)  that 
had  lain,  virtually  untouched,  on  the  ground's  surface  for  thousand  of  years. 
Under  the  guidance  of  some  of  the  most  knowledgeable  archaeologists  in 
North  America,  we  started  our  excavations.  The  day  was  hot  and  long  and 
the  wind  blew  incessantly,  blasting  sand  into  every  open  bodily  crevice.  We 
found  many  artifacts  that  first  day;  the  most  intriguing  find  was  a  small 
turquoise  bead  no  bigger  than  the  pupil  of  an  eye.  As  the  day  wound  down 
we  all  wandered  back  to  the  base  camp  and  built  another  bonfire. 

We  roasted  hot  dogs  and  marshmallows  and  acted  like  little  kids.  Except 
for  the  beer  and  tequila.  At  first  I  didn't  understand  the  importance  of  the 
Tequila,  but  as  the  night  wore  on  I  was  told  that  Tequila  is  the  traditional  drink 
of  archaeologists  when  they  work  in  hot,  remote  areas.  The  only  hope  I  had 
was  that  Bob  would  stay  away  from  that  stuff.  He  was  volatile  enough  when 
sober.  Put  a  couple  of  drinks  into  him  and  he  would  hallucinate,  and  in  those 
hallucinations  he  usually  saw  me  as  a  punching  bag. 

As  the  evening  went  by  someone  in  the  group  mentioned  U.F.O.s.  It  was 
then  that  all  the  veteran  members  of  the  group  grew  immediately  silent  and 
cast  their  haunted  gazes  into  the  fire.  I  nudged  the  girl  at  my  side  and  asked 
her  what  was  wrong.  She  whispered,  "Shh,  we  don't  discuss  U.F.O.s  out 
here."  I  asked  "Why  the  hell  not?"  Her  reply  was  "Dr.  Belton  had  a  very  bad 
experience  here  two  years  ago  with  something  and  we  don't  like  to  remind 
him  of  it." 

I  looked  at  the  old  gentleman  sitting  across  from  me  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fire.  He  was  a  gentle  looking  soul  and  it  was  obvious  that  years  of  doing 
archeology  in  this  harsh  environment  had  taken  its  toll  on  him.  His  skin  looked 
like  leather  and  his  hair  was  sun-bleached  white.  But  his  eyes  were  amazingly 
clear  and  wonderfully  blue,  even  in  the  dim  campfire  light.  After  a  long  silence 
he  looked  up  at  us  and  said  "I  guess  its  only  fair  to  let  the  new  members  of 
our  group  in  on  the  big  mystery.  After  all.  I've  kept  it  in  too  long  and  its  about 
time  I  got  it  out." 

"It  started  out  like  any  other  dig.  My  wife  and  I  had  my  field-school 
students  here  and  we  had  put  in  a  week  of  hard  work.  We  were  looking 
mainly  for  pottery  shards,  as  one  of  my  grad  students  was  doing  his  thesis 
on  Plains  Indian  pottery  types.  The  night  before  we  were  to  pack  up  and  leave 
we  had  a  big  party.  The  beer  was  flowing,  and  then  the  Tequila  started  to 
make  the  rounds.  The  night  was  much  like  this;  you  could  see  every  star  in 
the  sky  and  the  only  sound  other  than  our  laughter  was  the  sound  of  the  creek 
laughing  softly  with  us.  We  were  just  about  to  call  it  a  night  when  suddenly 
the  stars  began  to  disappear.  It  took  a  moment  to  figure  out  why,  and  when 
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we  did  it  was  not  a  pretty  sight.  The  reason  the  stars  had  disappeared  was 
because  there  was  a  huge,  circular  craft  hovering  above  us.  It  made 
absolutely  no  sound,  and  where  it  came  from  is  still  a  mystery  to  me.  Some 
of  the  students  screamed  and  the  rest  were  frozen  in  fear.  I  sat,  waiting  for 
something  to  happen.  I  whispered  to  the  screaming  students  to  quiet  down, 
and,  amazingly,  they  did.  I  guess  that  frightened  whisper  had  more  power  in 
it  than  a  hundred  yells. 

"Suddenly,  a  thousand  lights  came  on  beneath  the  craft  and  a  blinding 
ray  slashed  through  the  night  and  hit  my  wife.  She  was  blasted  to  a  million 
bits.  Then  the  craft  just  flew  away."  The  old  man's  story  ended  right  there 
and  in  the  darkness  I  could  see  tears  running  down  his  face. 

Only  God  knows  why,  but  Bob  chose  this  moment  to  show  off  his 
immense  capacity  for  ignorance.  He  jumped  up  and  yelled,  "You  are  full  of 
shit,  old  man!  Where  do  you  get  off  telling  us  a  stupid  story  like  that?  Do  you 
expect  us  to  believe  that  crap?  How  gullible  do  you  think  we  are?" 

At  that  point  two  of  the  larger  male  members  of  the  crew  stood  up  and 
told  Bob  to  shut  up.  He  told  them  to  screw  themselves,  and  when  they  started 
walking  towards  him,  he  grabbed  the  bottle  of  Tequila  and  ran  off  into  the 
night.  I  made  my  apologies  and  after  a  while  I  went  off  to  our  tent  to  go  to 
sleep. 

Hours  later  Bob  crawled  in  the  tent  smelling  like  sweat  and  booze.  He 
shook  me  awake  and  tried  to  kiss  me.  When  I  pulled  away  he  grabbed  me 
and  tore  my  blouse  open.  I  pleaded  with  him  to  stop  and  then  he  hit  me.  He 
hit  me  so  hard  that  I  could  hear  my  nose  crack  and  I  felt  the  warm  salty  taste 
of  blood  running  down  my  face  and  down  the  back  of  my  throat.  I  kneed  him 
in  the  crotch  and  ran  from  the  tent.  But  he  was  right  behind  me.  I  ran  for  my 
life  because  I  knew  if  he  caught  me  I  would  be  better  off  dead. 

I  ran  for  what  felt  like  hours  with  him  on  my  heels.  It  was  so  dark  out 
that  I  could  barely  see  where  I  was  running.  I  was  doing  pretty  good  at 
keeping  distance  between  us,  and  I  knew  I  could  run  long  enough  to  wear  him 
down  because  he  was  in  such  pitiful  shape.  Then  I  stepped  on  a  bunch  of 
cactus.  The  razor  sharp  needles  pierced  my  feet  in  fifty  places  simultaneously. 
I  fell  to  the  ground  and  waited  for  my  beating.  As  I  looked  up  at  his  silhouette 
I  remembered  just  how  much  I  hated  him  and  I  wondered  why  I  had  ever  let 
him  talk  me  into  giving  him  "one  last  chance." 

His  shape  loomed  above  me,  outlined  by  the  stars  and  the  half-moon 
behind  him.  In  his  hand  was  a  shovel.  "You  little  bitch,"  he  said,  "I'll  teach 
you.  You'll  never  knee  me  in  the  balls  again."  With  that  remark  he  lifted  the 
shovel  high  above  his  head  and  started  to  bring  it  down.  In  that  split  second, 
when  time  seemed  to  slow  down  to  a  crawl,  I  was  stunned  to  see  the  stars 
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disappear  behind  him.  Then  the  moon  vanished  too.  I  pointed  up  and  tried 
to  tell  him,  but  he  just  laughed  and  said,  "Begging  ain't  gonna  help,  bitch."  As 
the  shovel  came  crashing  toward  me  I  cringed.  Then  a  blinding  white  light 
slammed  into  Bob  and  froze  him  in  mid-swing.  His  eyes  flashed  from  drunken 
anger  to  stark,  raving  fear.  I  smiled,  in  spite  of  my  own  fear,  because  it  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  him  afraid  of  anything. 

The  craft  hovered  there  for  what  seemed  like  eternity  with  Bob  frozen 
in  the  beam  of  light.  Somewhere  a  coyote  called  and  the  craft  answered  back. 
The  sound  it  made  was  a  strange  blend  of  music  and  animal  sounds.  In  the 
darkness  I  saw  a  shape  moving  toward  us.  It  was  wolf.  The  wolf  walked  over 
to  Bob  and  sniffed  at  his  frozen  legs.  Then  it  looked  at  me  and  I  saw  a 
thousand  things  in  its  eyes.  After  a  moment  it  lifted  its  leg,  pissed  on  Bob, 
and  vanished  into  the  night.  Seconds  later  I  heard  the  wolf  call  to  the  night, 
and  when  it  did,  the  craft  began  to  hum  and  spin. 

Bob  screamed  "Help  me  you  bitch!"  The  white  ray  turned  to  red  and  Bob 
was  blasted  into  a  thousand  tiny  bits  that  arched  upwards  into  the  mouth  of 
the  craft.  The  white  light  came  back,  and  this  time  it  was  so  bright  that  it 
blinded  me  for  a  few  minutes. 

When  I  regained  my  vision  I  saw  that  the  sun  was  just  beginning  to  peek 
up  over  the  horizon.  The  craft  was  gone,  and  when  I  looked  at  the  spot  where 
I  last  saw  Bob  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  small  white  lump  on  the  ground.  I 
walked  over  to  it  and  saw  that  it  was  the  figure  of  a  human  body  under  a  thin 
white  shroud.  I  pulled  off  the  shroud  and  saw  an  elderly  woman  with  white 
hair  and  wonderfully  clear  blue  eyes.  I  knew  immediately  that  it  was  Dr. 
Belton's  wife. 

The  woman  smiled  up  at  me  and  said,  "Don't  worry  dear,  everything  is 
going  to  be  all  right."  She  raised  her  hand,  and  when  she  opened  it  I  saw  a 
small  crystal  prism  in  her  palm.  She  motioned  for  me  to  take  it.  I  looked  into 
it,  and  much  to  my  amazement,  saw  that  there  was  a  tiny  figure  inside  of  it. 
It  was  Bob.  He  was  screaming  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice,  "Let  me  out  of 
here  you  bitch!" 

That  was  fifteen  years  ago  and  I  have  kept  Bob  and  that  empty  Tequila 
bottle  in  my  safe-deposit  box  every  since.  Oh  yeah,  and  I  NEVER  mention 
U.F.O.s. 
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Sharon  S.  Koelm 


Fearless  Fixer's  Foibles 

It  was  horrific!  It  was  growing  daily,  bulging  and  drooling  as  we 
watched.  The  children  swore  they  had  seen  it  come  to  life  as  it  began  to 
inhale  and  exhale  with  each  turn  of  the  faucet.  "It"  was  the  misshapen  patch 
around  the  leaking  shower  spigot.  Our  fearless  fixer  of  all  that  is  faulty,  my 
husband,  had  finally  decided  that  he  would  slay  this  dragon.  With  pipe 
wrenches  for  lances  and  saws  for  sabers,  he  went  forth  into  the  leak's  lair 
prepared  to  do  battle.  When  it  comes  to  home  repairs,  it  usually  takes  this 
magnitude  of  challenge  to  get  him  up  and  moving.  It  must  be  the  weight  of 
all  that  shining  armor  that  holds  him  down.  But,  we  knew  the  battle  had 
begun  in  earnest  when  we  heard  the  loud  bellows  coming  from  behind  the 
bathroom  door. 

Meanwhile,  inside  the  bathroom,  our  fearless  fixer  was  forcefully  freeing 
the  offending  fiberglass  facade  that  shielded  the  leaking  pipeline.  At  last  the 
Siamese  monster  was  exposed— twin  pipes  had  been  coupled  together  at  the 
heads  (or  was  it  the...)  oh  well,  they  were  joined  to  make  one.  Now  either  the 
head  or  the,  ah...,  "bottom"  of  the  upper  pipe  was  either  weeping  or  (no,  that 
would  involve  the  toilet)  anyway,  it  was  wet.  Our  fearless  fixer  had  the 
solution— replace  the  monster  anomaly  with  one  solid  user-friendly  pipe.  Thus 
he  began  tearing  wallboard  from  wall  with  the  frenzy  of  the  inspired.  This  is 
not  the  kind  of  scene  that  is  pictured  in  those  do-it-yourself  books;  if  it  were, 
it  would  have  to  be  rated  “VW"  for  violent. 

Suddenly  all  action  stopped.  There  before  the  fearless  fixer  was  the  heart 
of  the  monster.  Located  just  below  the  neck  of  the  double  piping  was  a  "T" 
that  piped  out  to  double  sets  of  two  ninety-degree  fittings  designed  to  bring 
the  pipes  around  the  wall  studs  where  they  quickly  veered  toward  the  sink. 
Not  having  done  any  extensive  plumbing,  outside  of  hooking  up  a  garden 
hose,  I  did  not  foresee  the  full  implications  of  this  revelation,  but  Fearless  did. 
This  was  not  the  whole  monster;  it  was  merely  a  tentacle. 

Recovering  from  his  stupor,  he  began  working  his  way  toward  the  body 
of  the  beast.  But  with  each  exposed  inch  his  terror  grew,  for  this  tentacle  was 
like  Bartholomew's  hats— the  more  wallboard  removed,  the  more  magnified 
the  maze.  The  sets  of  nineties  spawned  pairs  of  forty-fives,  that  gave  way  to 
combinations  of  forty-fives  and  nineties,  that  turned  inward  on  themselves  in 
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perverted  attempts  to  become  180s,  all  the  while  slithering  around  and 
through  the  wall  studs  toward  the  sink.  Fearless  Fixer's  worst  fears  were 
realized— this  house  had  indeed  been  built  by  the  inventor  of  the  Tinkertoy! 

Dazed  and  shaken.  Fearless  retreated  to  the  safety  of  his  garage,  where 
all  the  pipes  were  already  exposed  and  contained  nothing  more  harmful  than 
an  electrified  220  line.  Here  he  reassessed  and  repacked  his  assault 
weapons— larger  wrenches,  bigger  saws,  crowbars,  and  a  gallon  of  Liquid 
Plumber. 

Remounting  the  assault  he  was  determined  to  completely  eradicate  the 
beast  from  his  home.  Thus,  when  he  emerged  late  that  evening,  the  only 
piping  left  in  the  bathroom  was  that  connected  to  the  toilet.  To  be  sure  that 
no  demon  seed  was  lurking  in  hidden  passageways,  all  wallboards,  floor  tiles 
and  ceiling  boards  had  also  been  removed.  "Hey,  if  you're  going  to  do  a  job, 
do  it  right,"  my  mother  always  said. 

As  our  weary  warrior  drudged  off  to  bed,  he  mumbled  something  about 
finishing  the  job  next  weekend,  but  his  eyes  were  glazed  and  his  speech  was 
slurred.  It  was  only  weeks  later  that  we  realized  the  exorcism  of  the  bathroom 
had  cast  its  spell  on  Fearless.  He  began  avoiding  that  room  at  all  costs. 

In  the  meantime,  the  task  of  carrying  bath  water  to  the  tub  fell  to  me. 
Therefore,  I  fell  back  on  my  only  plumbing  expertise;  I  hooked  up  a  garden 
hose.  It  took  me  the  better  part  of  fifteen  minutes  to  get  the  threads  of  the 
hose  lined  up  even  with  those  on  the  basement  sink  faucet,  but  I  persevered. 
When  assembled,  the  hose  took  a  ninety  degree  turn  over  the  edge  of  the 
basement  tub  where  it  bent  at  a  forty-five  degree  angle  to  the  basement  floor, 
upon  which  it  slithered  over  to  and  up  the  sewer  pipe,  entering  the  bathroom 
by  way  of  an  exposed  heating  vent,  and  coming  to  rest  just  inside  the  cast 
iron  tub. 

In  order  to  start  the  bath  water  for  each  of  the  five  children,  I  would  begin 
in  the  basement  by  turning  the  faucet  to  approximately  the  same  setting  I  had 
used  the  night  before.  Then  I  would  make  two  ninety  degree  turns  up  the 
basement  stairs  to  the  kitchen,  followed  by  another  ninety  degree  turn  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  living  room,  ending  in  two  opposing  forty-five  degree  turns, 
into  the  hallway  and  finally  the  bathroom.  If  this  was  not  done  quickly  enough, 
the  first  surge  of  water  usually  repelled  the  hose  back  over  the  side  of  the  tub, 
resulting  in  a  filled  bathroom  instead  of  a  filled  bathtub.  However,  if  I  was  fleet 
of  foot,  I  merely  had  to  test  the  water  before  plugging  the  tub— anything 
between  frigid  and  scalding  would  usually  suffice. 

Fearless  thought  this  was  a  fine  solution  to  the  temporary  lack  of  water 
in  the  bathroom— never  once  considering  how  it  compared  to  the  original 
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piping  job.  However,  as  Fearless'  spell  entered  its  third  year,  I  began 
comparing  the  situation  to  a  lot  of  things— like  the  benefits  of  mud  packs  for 
children,  the  overrated  stress  levels  of  the  American  executive,  and  the  great 
upturn  in  domestic  violence.  It  was  time  to  exorcise  Fearless. 

The  perfect  ingredient  for  exorcising  husbands  is  not  found  in  swamps, 
vales  or  the  back  seats  of  Chevies.  Rather,  it  is  delivered  right  to  your  door 
once  a  year  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service— the  joint  tax  return  check.  (However, 
like  other  benefits  of  our  environment,  it  is  quickly  becoming  extinct,  so  use 
it  sparingly.)  The  counterspell  that  was  used  on  Fearless  went  something  like 
this:  "If  this  check  you  wish  to  see,  a  bathroom  you  will  fix  for  me."  Fearless 
was  immediately  transformed  into  Fearful,  and  the  work  commenced. 

With  the  old  spell  finally  undone,  the  bathroom  was  soon  completely 
refurbished  with  the  exception  of  the  greying  bathtub.  This  wall-to-wall  tub 
had  been  left  intact  because  it  protruded  into  the  wall  cavity  at  one  end  of 
the  room  and  butted  up  against  the  adjoining  closet  wallboard.  Also,  having 
returned  to  his  former  self.  Fearless  suggested  that  we  replace  the  old  tub. 
He  pointed  out  that  it  would  only  require  removing  a  small  section  of  the 
adjoining  bedroom  closet.  As  the  words  fell  from  Fearless'  mouth,  my  eyes 
began  to  glaze  over  and  my  speech  slurred  while  I  fought  to  recall  the  spell 
for  sending  knights  into  the  great  void. 
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Milo's  Is  Closing 

The  door  closed  with  a  good  solid  thud.  Heavy  oak.  Joe  had  wanted  ~ 
a  cheaper  door  when  they  built  the  house,  but  she  had  insisted  on  the 
better  one.  She  had  told  him  a  door  gave  a  first  impression  of  the  people 
inside,  and  it  was  important  that  it  reflect  quality.  Besides,  she  said,  she  would 
feel  safer  behind  its  substantial  closure. 

It  was  a  Monday  and  somehow  strange  to  have  Joe  home.  He  had  never 
taken  a  day  off  before  unless  he  was  ill.  She  felt  a  vague  feeling  of  irritation 
that  the  laundry  would  have  to  be  put  off  till  tomorrow.  Joe  was  home  to  take 
her  to  look  at  cars.  They  argued  over  whether  they  could  afford  a  second  car. 
She  would  not  go;  he  could  go  alone.  She  would  go  to  the  market  and  get 
the  beans  she  needed  for  tonight's  dinner. 

Milo's  Market  was  two  blocks  down  the  street.  It  was  a  small  place,  but 
it  usually  provided  everything  she  needed.  She  was  surprised  to  find  Milo 
cheerful  about  the  impending  closing.  She  had  sought  him  out  to  offer  her 
condolences.  He  had  said  that  he  and  his  wife  were  looking  forward  to  their 
retirement  and  move  to  Florida.  They  were  going  to  take  up  square-dancing, 
something  they  had  always  wanted  to  try. 

She  walked  down  the  street  towards  home  and  wondered  where  all  the 
noise  had  gone.  All  the  bikes?  All  the  doll  buggies  with  little  mamas  pushing 
them?  She  walked  slowly.  Joe  was  probably  at  home  by  now  waiting  to  give 
her  the  insisted  upon  driving  lesson.  "What  with  Milo's  closing  and  all, "  Joe 
said,  "she  needed  to  be  able  to  drive  to  the  supermarket  on  the  highway." 
After  all,  he  was  busy  working  and  couldn't  be  her  chauffeur.  Tripping  on  a 
rise  in  the  sidewalk  from  the  Johnson's  overgrown  tree  roots,  she  thought 
about  when  the  tree  was  planted.  Then  they  were  newly  married  with  a  baby 
on  the  way,  and  Milo's  Market  had  been  a  fine  place  to  get  groceries. 

The  neighborhood  looked  a  little  different  to  her  today:  older,  even  a  little 
shabby  in  its  autumn  nakedness.  In  front  of  Miriam's  house  her  pace  slowed 
even  more.  They  had  been  close  once.  They  used  to  have  such  wonderful 
times  planning  the  kids'  parties  and  neighborhood  get-togethers.  Now  she 
rarely  saw  Miriam,  since  she  got  that  job  at  the  travel  agency.  Tom  and  Miriam 
even  went  to  Spain  last  fall.  Straining  her  eyes  against  the  glare,  she  failed 
to  see  any  signs  of  life  through  the  picture  window.  Miriam  had  been  so  proud 
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when  they  removed  the  old  windows  and  replaced  them  with  the  big  expanse 
of  glass.  How  could  she  be  comfortable?  Anyone  could  look  through:  you 
might  as  well  invite  the  world  in  for  tea. 

Shifting  the  heavy  bag  of  groceries  to  the  other  hip,  she  continued  on. 
Joe  was  waiting.  Joe  was  always  waiting:  waiting  for  dinner,  waiting  for  his 
clean  shirt,  waiting  for  her  to  finish  her  book  and  come  to  bed.  Ever  since  he'd 
gotten  that  promotion  to  foreman  he  seemed  impatient,  always  wanting 
something  to  happen.  He  wanted  new  furniture,  a  second  car:  things  she  was 
sure  they  couldn't  afford  and  didn't  need.  She  moved  the  bag  again.  She  just 
couldn't  seem  to  find  a  comfortable  place  for  it  on  her  hip.  She'd  bought  too 
many  canned  goods.  Stocking  up. 

On  the  corner  old  Witch  Winnie  was  sweeping  her  porch.  This  name  was 
famous  with  the  children  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  was  hard  to  think  of  her 
in  other  terms.  She  couldn't  believe  it  when  Winnifred  asked  her  in  for  a  cup 
of  coffee.  Winnifred  kept  mostly  to  herself  and  rarely  came  out  except  to  go 
to  church.  A  quick  search  of  memory  brought  no  shared  friends  or 
acquaintances  to  mind.  Looking  at  her  it  was  easy  to  understand  the 
children's  fears.  Her  shoulders,  severely  rounded,  forced  her  to  turn  her  head 
sideways  and  upwards  in  order  to  have  eye  contact.  Gray  hair  sprang  out 
oddly  at  angles  not  heeding  the  enclosure  of  the  bun  at  the  nape  of  her  neck. 
Clothes  of  a  different  era  gave  her  a  look  of  other  worldliness.  Actually  as  one 
looked  at  her  more  closely,  she  seemed  not  frightening  but  rather  fragile:  a 
leaf  that  a  strong  wind  might  blow  away. 

Joe  could  wait.  The  groceries  seemed  increasingly  heavy,  and  curiosity 
about  the  woman  took  over.  Entering  the  house  was  entering  another  time. 
The  house  was  painfully  neat,  each  picture  sitting  on  its  own  starched  doily. 
Heavy  blue  brocade  draperies  cast  the  room  in  an  inviting  twilight.  The 
thought  of  perpetual  twilight  had  a  strange  appeal.  Thoughts  of  Joe  were  put 
away. 

Left  alone  in  the  living  room,  while  Winnifred  fixed  the  coffee,  she 
examined  the  photographs.  There  must  have  been  dozens.  Black  and  white, 
they  portrayed  children  for  the  most  part.  Three  it  seemed  at  differing  stages 
of  development.  There  was  one  striking  photo  of  a  young  man  with  his  arm 
around  an  attractive  woman.  It  was  framed  in  elaborate  filigree  and  set  in  a 
place  of  prominence,  much  like  a  trophy.  It  could  be  picked  up  and  admired, 
but  must  be  returned  to  the  exact  spot  of  its  display. 

Winnifred  returned  with  coffee  and  a  lovely  plate  of  homemade  cookies. 
Winnifred  talked  without  pause.  It  was  difficult  to  even  get  a  nod  in  before 
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the  next  sentence.  She  talked  of  the  weather,  the  impending  closing  of  Milo's, 
and  what  a  nice  safe  neighborhood  they  lived  in.  She  talked  of  people  and 
things  long  gone.  After  some  length  she  went  to  the  kitchen  for  more  coffee. 

Alone  in  the  room  the  blue  light  seemed  to  have  changed.  It  was  no 
longer  a  comforting  twilight.  Had  it  grown  dark  while  they  were  chatting?  It 
was  such  a  small  room.  What  air  there  was  seemed  heavy  and  difficult  to  get 
into  her  lungs.  Startled  by  the  clink  of  china  in  the  other  room  she  felt  a 
sudden  overwhelming  urge.  She  picked  up  her  groceries  and  rushed  to  the 
light  of  the  sidewalk,  not  waiting  for  Winnifred's  return. 

She  stood  on  the  sidewalk  for  a  moment  taking  in  air  and  light.  What 
could  have  come  over  her?  She  had  never  acted  so  rudely,  and  she  was  not 
one  given  to  irrational  acts.  She  would  have  to  call  tomorrow  and  give  an 
excuse.  There  was  no  way  she  could  go  back  in  now  and  explain.  She  really 
couldn't  explain. 

The  walk  from  Milo's  had  never  seemed  this  long  before.  As  she  got 
closer  to  home  she  realized  how  much  the  toe  she  had  stubbed  hurt,  and  she 
began  to  limp.  There  in  the  drive  stood  Joe,  polishing  the  newly  purchased 
green  Chevy.  He  opened  the  door  with  an  almost  princely  bow,  trying  to  wave 
her  into  the  front  seat  with  his  hand.  She  told  him  she  couldn't  possibly  drive 
today,  limping  around  him.  Looking  back  at  the  car,  she  remembered  she 
hadn't  gotten  any  beans  for  tonight's  casserole.  Perhaps  she'd  try  peas 
instead.  She  started  up  the  steps  of  the  porch  as  Joe  slowly  drove  the  car 
into  the  garage.  Reaching  for  the  knob  of  the  oaken  door  she  heard  the 
garage  close  with  that  finality  of  metal  hitting  concrete. 
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Valerie  Abid  is  a  senior  who  plans  to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  literature. 
She  is  fascinated  by  literature  and  its  ability  to  express  the  real,  to  bind  people 
together,  and  to  make  them  as  human  as  they  can  be.  She  hopes  to  pass  this 
appreciation  to  others  in  the  future. 

Mitchell  S.  Alix  states,  "Never  mask  the  reflections  that  lie  on  the  water,  for 
someday  you  might  wake  from  a  dream  only  to  find  yourself  drowning  in 
denial." 

Susan  Elizabeth  Wood  Beardsley,  a  mother  of  three,  is  a  first  semester 
junior.  Susan  credits  the  caring  attitude  of  PU/NC's  professors,  her  own 
willingness  to  give  maximum  effort  to  her  studies,  and  encouragement  from 
her  fiancee,  Gil  Bailey,  for  the  positive  experiences  she  has  enjoyed  so  far  at 
PU/NC. 

Peg  Fengya  Bruszewski  has  been  a  visual  artist  for  fifteen  years  and  is 
majoring  in  Architectural  Technology.  Thanks  to  the  inspiration  of  her  English 
101  professor,  she  has  discovered  that  the  writing  process  is  also  a  vital 
creative  outlet. 

deni  hansen-gray  views  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  an  innocent,  an 
orphan,  a  warrior,  a  wanderer,  a  magician,  a  sage,  and  a  fool.  Her  creative 
attempts  are  always  efforts  to  define  her  world.  If  someone  else  can  identify 
with  that,  so  be  it. 

Nancy  Howell  believes  that  there  are  many  reasons  for  entering  college.  She 
just  likes  to  learn.  Her  goals  are  few,  except  to  learn  all  that  she  can.  She 
intends  to  go  to  school  until  she  can  no  longer  get  into  the  elevator.  Then  she 
will  search  for  a  nice  tutor. 

Sharon  Starr  Koelm  is  a  sophomore  at  Purdue  North  Central.  She  is 
pursuing  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  English  with  a  minor  in  Sociology.  She 
currently  works  as  a  tutor  in  the  Writing  Center  as  she  continues  her  quest  to 
discover  the  many  potentials  of  life. 
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Ruth  Martin  is  a  mother  of  four  who  started  her  college  career  at  PU/NC  in 
1977  but  took  thirteen  years  off  to  raise  her  children.  She  received  an 
Associate  degree  in  Business  in  May  1992  and  will  receive  her  BLS  in 
December  1994.  She  hopes  to  start  law  school  in  the  fall  of  1995. 

Carey  MMsap  lives  in  Michigan  City.  She  will  graduate  with  a  Bachelor  of 
Liberal  Studies  degree  in  Summer  1994.  Because  of  her  work  on  The 
Spectator,  the  student  newspaper,  she  has  been  able  to  explore  the  world  in 
shades  of  gray. 

Larry  Michael  Nimetz  enjoys  the  challenges  of  life  as  well  as  the  small 
miracles  that  happen  every  day.  He  credits  his  family,  friends,  and  the  people 
he  meets  every  day  with  the  inspiration  and  sheer  joy  of  living. 

Greg  Pantale,  a  student  of  the  humanities,  is  presently  chasing  a  most 
elusive  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  English.  To  date,  his  greatest  contribution 
to  the  planet  is  his  two-year-old  son,  Ian.  For  this  and  much  more,  he  gives 
full  credit  to  his  wife. 

Lavina  T.S.  Parks  is  a  full-time  student  who  participates  in  Toastmasters' 
Club  and  works  in  the  Dean  of  Students  Office.  When  not  studying  or 
working,  she  enjoys  numerous  activities:  singing,  acting,  clowning,  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  nature  studies. 

Edward  J.  Pinder  presently  lives  in  Culver,  Indiana,  with  his  wife  Peggy  and 
his  three  children:  Jessica,  Haley,  and  Myles.  He  is  a  police  officer  who  has 
recently  gotten  back  into  writing  but  hopes  to  continue  producing  enjoyable 
and  entertaining  stories. 

Sandra  Meyers  Ransom  is  a  wife  and  mom,  enrolled  at  Ancilla  Domini  and 
PU/NC.  Her  focuses  are  on  writing  and  theology,  but  she  still  does  not  know 
what  she  wants  to  be  when  she  grows  up. 

Valerie  Serhal-Pudlo  is  finishing  her  freshman  year.  She  has  three  teenage 
children,  works  evenings  at  Bob  Evans  Restaurant,  and  enjoys  acting  in  the 
local  community  theaters  whenever  she  has  time.  For  relaxation  she  plays 
guitar  and  sings.  Oh  yeah,  she  writes  sometimes  too. 
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Mark  Anthony  Smith  began  his  studies  at  PU/NC  in  1990.  He  was 
graduated  in  1993  with  an  Associate  of  Arts  in  General  Business.  He  is 
currently  pursuing  a  BLS  and  a  BA  in  Supervision.  Smith  resides  in  West 
Lafayette  with  his  wife  Mary  and  their  two  children,  Delphina  and  Jeremy. 

Jonas  Thor  is  a  Swedish  immigrant  who  discovered  both  love  and  the  world 
of  creative  writing  and  poetry  in  his  new  country.  He  is  currently  working  on 
admittance  to  the  BLS  degree  program  at  PU/NC  and  spends  his  free  time 
with  his  wife  and  son. 

Denise  Underwood-Martine:  Annie  Dillard  says,  "Nothing  on  earth  is  more 
gladdening  than  knowing  we  must  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  move  back  the 
boundaries  of  the  humanly  possible  once  more."  College,  three  children,  and 
writing  every  day?  Talk  about  rolling  up  your  sleeves  ....  Point  me  to  the 
boundaries,  Annie. 
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